OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XVIII. 


THE REJUVENATION OF A SPORTSMAN. 


“When thou art 


If thou wouldst le 
keep 


Thy heart from sin 


sleep— 

Go to the le 

No tears dim the 
wears.”’ 


In September, 1882, I was invited to 
join a party of sportsmen who were go- 
ing into Canada to hunt moose. I had 
just met a great sorrow, and my friends, 
knowing this, asked me to join them, 
thinking the change and the excitement 
of the hunt might turn my mind from 
my trouble and do me good. They were 
a party of wealthy men, and I, having 
a modest fortune, did not need to worry 
about the necessities of life. 

We went to Toronto, and then north 
as far as we could go by rail; then, 
with our supplies and some Indian and 
half-breed guides, we went on north 
about sixty miles by canoe and carries. 

The change certainly acted like a tonic 
on me, and as soon as we left the rail- 
road a new world was opened to my 
view. Those glorious forests with their 
brilliant colors—the placid waters of the 
lakes and rivers, the peaceful stillness 
of it all—rested my weary and sorrow- 
ful soul. The mirth of my jolly and ge- 
nial companions did not jar on me, and 
I would lie back in my canoe as we went 


weary, 
By sorrows that thou 


and oppressed 
suldst forget 


t lesson that will 


ng and thy soul from 


hat Nature 


on and on through that delightful coun 
try with its grand scenery, and around 
rushing rapids and high waterfalls, and 
at times peace would settle over me such 
as I had never known before. 

We met with A guide 
was given to me who had only a faint 
Indian blood. 


fine success. 
tinge of He was thirty 


years old—about my own age—and as 
fine a specimen of physical manhood as 
one would wish to see. His name was 
Paul. I did not know the first 


thing about hunting, but was a good tar 


Frank 


get shot with a rifle and possessed good 
nerves. Frank took me in hand, and the 
fourth day of our hunt I brought down 
a fine moose. The sight of that grand 
animal and the knowledge of power that 
it brought to me developed in me at 
onee a dormant trait which I no doubt 
inherited from some remote ancestor. 
The smell of blood and the excitement 
seemed to awaken in me a sense of power 
and a feeling that I had found a home 
and a lost love in the forest—and that it 


belon&ed to me and I to it. After that, 
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I hunted early and late, and developed 
powers of endurance that surprised me. 


My friends were greatly gratified to see 
that I had thrown off my sorrow 
ours was a jolly party. 
ally would my sorrowful thoughts re- 


and 
Only oceasion- 


turn to me, and then I would seize my 
rifle and with my faithful Frank I 
would hurry out for a hunt—and once 
started I all right again. Fi- 
nally they began to talk of going home, 


was 


and I thought, ‘‘What will I do at 
home?’’—and a feeling of dread came 


over me at the thought of leaving this 
talked with 
Frank about his life, and learned that 
he hunted and trapped during the win- 
ter. 


new-found paradise. I 


I was surprised that one could do 
so in that climate, as I had always sup- 
posed that the cold there was something 
He told me of 
the ease, and even comfort in which he 
passed the winters, of the good 
He had no 
family, and when in the settlements he 
He told me of 
the great country to the north, and of 


terrible in the winter. 


and 
money he made trapping. 


stopped with a brother. 


Hudson’s 
and away into the interior west of 


having been as far north as 
bay 
I listened to him, and 
worked out a plan, and finally proposed 
that he make a trip away to the north 
and take me with him. 


*Hudson’s bay. 


He said it was 
too late in the season to go far, as the 
streams and lakes would soon be frozen 
over, but that we could go quite a dis- 
tance and trap during the winter, and in 
the spring we would go on still farther 
north, if I wished—and he added that 
he would going until I 
wanted to stop, if we went into 
the Arctic. I spoke of hiring him, but 
he would not listen to this, and simply 
said, ‘‘We are partners.’’ 


never stop 


He advised 
going back to the railroad and fitting 
out with suitable supplies, traps, ete., 
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but I would not go to the railroad; I did 
not want to see house nor car—I wanted 
only the forest. So Frank arranged 
that I should stay there with a guide 
who would go with us, and who was a 
good trapper and a big, powerful fel- 
low, and he would go to the railroad 
himself and buy the supplies, and then 
would come back and the three of us 
would go on to a country where he had 
trapped, and where he had a log cabin. 

The night before my party of friends 
were going to start for home, I got them 
together in our tent and told them | 
was not going home, but that I would 
stay in the forest for at least a year; 
that it had saved me and I belonged to 
At first they 
thought I was erazy, but I outlined my 


it, and that it was mine. 


plans to them, and finally one of the 
oldest of them called one after another 
outside the tent and talked to them, and 
they then told me it was all right and 
that I had chosen well. Men who had 
never been under the spell of nature 
would not understood me—but 
they did. They made me promise to 
write them if I had an opportunity to 
do so, and in the morning I stood on 
the bank and shook hands with each as 
they stepped into their canoes. I re- 
gretted parting with those kind compan- 
ions, but had no thought of grief or sad- 
ness at their departure. The forest was 
there, and that was enough for me. 
Frank had carried a good, fat wallet 
with him and was to be back in at least 
ten days. I had arranged with my 
friends that my drafts, if made, should 
be taken care of, and made a will which 
the lawyer of our party carried with 
him, in ease I should not return. Tom 
Smith, the man who stayed with me, 


have 


was a jolly, good-natured fellow, and 
one who wanted to do all the work. He 
seemed to feel hurt if I did anything in 








eee 








the nature of work—but I had to keep 
busy. 

It was now the last of September and 
furs began to be good, and although we 
had no traps, Tom proposed to set some 
snares and home-made traps, so as to be- 
gin my education before Frank’s re- 
turn. We went to the carcasses of the 
moose I had killed and found that foxes 
had been feeding on them. Tom had 
with him some soft wire, and bending 
down a sapling he arranged a snare so 
that the fox would spring a trap and the 
pole would fly up at the time the fox 
would be standing over the wire loop. 
He made me keep away from the car- 
cass, and he stepped as few times as pos- 
sible, so as not to ‘‘scent’’ the ground. 
We went on a mile or more to another 
eareass, and before we reached it Tom 
said, ‘‘Bear ben here.’’ We found that 
a large bear had been feeding on the 
careass, and Tom said that if we had a 
trap we would have no trouble in get- 
ting him. I proposed coming there at 
night to watch and shoot him, but Tom 
said he would be sure to scent us, and 
even if we could get a shot at him he 
would almost surely get away. Tom 
did not go around the bear’s feeding 
place scarcely any, but came right away. 
Then we went to another carcass and 
set a snare there, as foxes and wildcats 
were feeding there. 

When Tom and I were eating supper 
that night I wanted sugar for my tea, 
and Tom went to get some. He came 
back with about twenty-five pounds of 
sugar in a sack, and with a broad grin 
on his face, said, ‘‘I get that bear now!’’ 
I asked him how he would get him, and 
he explained that bear were crazy about 
anything sweet and that he could make 
some molasses out of that sugar, and 
eatch him. In the morning we went 
out, and going to the place where we 
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had set the snare for the fox we found 
the sapling sprung, but no fox. Tom 
studied the ground and re-set the snare, 
and then, grinning, said, ‘‘We get ’um 
now.’’ We then went to the bear’s 
feeding place, and found that he had 
been there during the night. Tom said 
he had scented us from our tracks—and 
took me around a circle about fifty to a 
hundred yards from the careass, show- 
ing where he had circled the place sev- 
eral times before venturing to his meal. 
Tom assured me that had we been there 
he would have gone away. Tom had 
fixed the syrup, and had a bottleful 
with him; he had also brought along 
an ax and a small chisel. I watched 
with great curiosity to see how he was 
going to catch a great bear with mo- 
He looked around and then 
started for a large fallen tree that was 
now about fifty yards away. It was a 
hardwood tree and had been recently 
upturned by the wind. He cut the bark 
on one side of the body of the tree—as 
it lay it was about four feet from the 
ground; then he cut a hole a little way 
in with the ax, and cut a deep hole into 
the tree with his chisel, of about eight- 
een inches—smoothed up the hole in 
good shape, picked up all the chips and 
earried them around to the hole in the 
ground left by the tree, and putting 
them in covered them with soil. Then 
he went back to the carcass, and taking 
his ‘‘lasses,’’ as he called the syrup, he 
poured a small quantity onto a hollow 
stone beside the carcass, then poured a 
small stream over the ground to the log 
and along the log to the hole he had 
made; then into the hole he poured tne 
balance. The hole was about large 
enough for a man to put his fist into. 
We went away and I could not see that 
much progress had been made toward 
eatching that bear—but Tom said, 


lasses. 

















“I kKill-um.” 
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‘““Wait!’? Then we went to the last 
snare set the day before, and before we 
got near the spot Tom said, ‘‘We got 
‘um!’’ Sure enough. When we came to 
the place there, hanging by one leg, was 
a wildeat clawing the air and spitting 
furiously at us. I was going to shoot 
‘*Don’t waste am 
And he did, 


from the head of his ax. 
That was our first trophy as trappers 


him, but Tom said, 


munition; I kill *um.’’ 
with a blow 
and the stuffed head is now snarling at 
me from a shelf on the wall of my den 
where I am writing. 

The next day we went back and found 
Then 

and 


Tom 


used to 


a fine red fox in our first snare. 
Mr. 
there, 
had rot 


we went to see about 


he had 


showed me 


Be ir, 


found been and 
how he 
had not been 
so cautious in approaching as before. He 
had found the ‘‘lasses’’ and had fol 


lowed it to the log. The hole was nearly 


secenting our tracks, and 


dry, and | asked Tom how he could get 
it out, as he certainly could not get his 
nose in. Tom explained that he would 
put his foot in and then lick it off his 
foot, and keep at it till he got the syrup 
all out. 


pocket six big long 


Tom now produced from his 
steel nails with 


sharpened and drove them 


around the hole, slanting them inward 


points 


so that they came into the hole about 
four or five inches from the surface of 
the log. He them at 
about equal distances so that there were 
six sharp points sticking into the hole 
with an opening of about 


distributed 


inches 
between the points in the center. Before 
doing this he had already poured some 


four 


‘*lasses’’ into the hole, and it was plain 
that the bear would jam his paw into it 
to get the sweet and when he tried to 
take it out the sharp spikes would run 


into the paw—and there he was! Tom 
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poured more syrup along the ground to 
the carcass, and as we left, he said, ‘‘ We 
get ’um.’’ 

Sure enough! As we approached the 
next morning we found him standing on 
his hind feet beside the log, with a front 
paw in the hole, and taking careful aim | 
shot him at the butt of the ear, killing 
him instantly. 


had 


bear to 


and 
wildeats and the 
after eight 
Krank came with his canoe and supplies 
The 


back alone, leaving us three 


We trapped on 


four foxes, two 


show when, days, 
and a man who came to help hin. 
man went 
there in the forest, and, as far as I was 
concerned [ fully expected to stay for at 
least a year before going out—and per- 
haps without seeing any other human be- 
ing. 

had 
directions to the letter in regard to what 
I wanted taken along. I had left the 
matter of the provision supply entirely 
to him, but thing I insisted on: 
Each of us had a rifle of the 
ealibre, and they were the best made in 


[ found Frank earried out my 


one 


heaviest 


those days, though not nearly so power 
ful as the modern smokeless rifle of to- 
day; but they were and are still, a good 
arm. I insisted on taking 1,000 rounds of 
cartridges for them. Frank objected on 
account of their weight, but as it was 
only made 333 rounds each I would not 
listen to taking less—so he brought them 
with him, all right. 

We carefully assorted our belongings 
and supplies and put them up in packs 
of about seventy-five to one hundred 
pounds each, putting the articles that 
were necessary to use on our way to- 
gether, so as not to have to unpack the 
others. We had eight packs, and on a 
earry we would have three trips, as one 
man could carry the canoe. 


Two days later we started north and 
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paddled onward, with occasional carries 
-which were rather welcome, as they 


relieved our cramped position in the 
canoe. We went on every day for about 
a week, when, on coming to a beautiful 
place, we stopped over for two days, 
killing some meat and catching four 
more foxes. Then on again we traveled 
through the beautiful Frost 
had come and the leaves were sifting 


forest. 


down, making a brilliant carpet under 
our feet, and drifts of rainbow hues 
We had 
without any 
trouble catch all the fish we wanted. On 
and on we glided over clear waters and 
earries for about two weeks 
more, when we reached Frank’s camp. 

‘‘Camp Paul,’’ as I insisted on calling 
it, was at the head of a deep bay that 
jutted into the land from a lake about 
ten miles long and connected with other 
lakes innumerable. The shores were 
well wooded with spruce and hack- 
matack, with hard wood ridges inter- 
spersed. Game? Oh, yes—lots of it. 
The lordly moose was there, and red 
bear, foxes—red, black 
and silver gray—and other smaller ani- 
mals in profusion. 

The log cabin was sound and good, 
and with a few repairs was as good as 
new. We built in two days a storehouse 
for meat and for skins, if we should need 
room. We hunted and hung up 
a moose for meat to eat. We had bacon, 
but used it sparingly. I did most of 
the hunting 


around the edges of the waters. 


fishing tackle and could 


across 


deer, caribou, 


more 


and my companions went 
at once to trapping, one making a line 
of traps in one direction, and the other 


in another. Each made his line so that 
the trip could be made over it in one 
day, the line being made in a loop so as 
to avoid traveling over the same ground 
both going and coming. This was ar- 


ranged differently than it would have 


been in a country where game was more 
searce, as then the trapper would go out 
in a straight line for a day’s travel, and 
have a hut at the other end to stay in 
over night—and sometimes go right on 
for another day, and have another stop- 
ping place farther on, and then turn 
back, taking four days to make the 
round trip. This plan was talked of 
among us, but I objected to it as being 
a lonesome job, and one with much more 
danger attached, whereas, now we would 
all be together every night, and if any- 
thing should happen to either of us the 
others would know it at once. 

After about a week I had the outside 
work done up, and then I asked to have 
a line of traps out for me, and we all 
three went in a new direction and put 
out a line of traps which were to be 
mine. Then I went with one of them 
over his line, one day, and saw how he 
managed it, and learned all I could. The 
next day I started out over my own line 
and found that I had plenty to do, as 
I had three foxes and one lynx. They 
had always told me to kill the game 
with a club, but I could not get up 
courage to kill that lynx, and so I shot 
him—and they had a hearty laugh at 
my expense when I told them about it. 
After that I did not have much suc- 
cess until Frank went over the line again 
and showed me where I had made mis- 
takes. After a time they each ran an- 
other line of traps, and then went over 
each line every other day. Then they be- 
gan to trap for marten and used the same 
device Tom had used for trapping bear. 
They bored a hole into the side of a 
tree, put in lard, and then drove com- 
mon horse shoe nails into the tree, the 
same as the larger nails were driven in 
for the bear, and the marten reaching 
in for the lard would get his foot 
caught. For a long time there was not 
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a day but there was some fur brought 
in, and we were kept busy stretching 
and drying and packing away. 

I had grown strong and well and 
could travel with my companions 
all day without fatigue. We kept our- 
selves well supplied with the finest of 
meat, and used our flour and bacon 
sparingly. I was happy and contented, 
and seldom thought of home or the past. 
Life was full of interest to me, and | 
was content. 

Winter came on and snow fell, and 
Frank and Tom made snowshoes for us 
all, and when it became necessary to use 
them I had another thing to learn 
to wear them successfully. At first I 
thought I never could learn to do it, 
but I did after a time. The weather be- 
came severe, but we were prepared for 
it. They rigged up footwear and leg- 
gings from caribou skins, and with a 
bear skin for each of us and caribou mit- 
tens on our hands, no frost could harm 
us. 


Along in January I met with a bad 
mishap. I was nearly out to the end of 
my line of traps when it began to snow 
hard, and covered up my trail so that I 
could follow it only by the closest watch- 
ing; but I had no thought of going 
wrong, as I had been over the ground so 
many times, and knew almost every bush 
and tree. Nevertheless, in some unac- 
countable way I did go wrong, and after 
a time discovered it—but to save my 
life I could not tell whether I was to 
the right or to the left of the trail. I 
knew by the time of day that I was some 
five or six miles from camp, and I 
started at once in what I thought to be 
the right direction, but after traveling 
for half an hour I could not see a thing 
that looked familiar, and I knew that I 
was lost! Say, reader, were you ever 


lost? I hope not. It has a sickening ef- 
fect on a man when he realizes it, and 
his inelination is to hurry on and on. 
within 


I re- 


have 


Strong men 
twenty-four hours after being lost. 


gone crazy 


membered what Frank had told me to 
do in such a ease, and against my in- 
elination I did as he had said. 
to a clump of spruce, cleared away the 


I went 


snow and started a fire with dead tim- 
ber. I felled some green spruce and built 
a shelter in front of the fire, and then 
gathered a pile of dry wood. I worked 
fast to get that wood together, as I knew 
ther- 
night 


my life depended on _ it—the 


mometer was below zero, and 


would soon be on me. I knew there was 
no use to fire my rifle till dark, as Frank 
and Tom would not get to camp till 
about dark, and they would not think 
much about me till night came on and I 
did not appear. I did not think they 
could hear my rifle at the camp as it was 
so far, but I knew that when I did not 
appear there, they would come out to 
hunt for me. The seared feeling had 
left me, for I knew if I kept awake and 
kept the fire going I would not freeze 
during the night, and I felt sure that the 
boys would find me. At dark I fired my 
rifle, and the report rolled away so 
loudly that I thought they would 
surely hear it—but I listened attentively 
and could hear no reply. It was now 
quite dark and had stopped snowing, 
and I concluded that perhaps I had 
wandered so far from my old trail that 
they could not hear my rifle, and that I 
would simply have to fight it out all 
night. 

I was standing by my roaring fire 
when I thought I heard, very faintly, 
the sound of a shot, but it seemed in 
about the opposite direction from where 


I thought the camp ought to be. I fired 
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at onee, and in an instant I heard an- 
other shot, and knew then that the boys 
were coming. After a time I fired again, 
and at once came a clearer shot; then I 
knew they were coming in the right di- 
rection. I piled on the wood so as to 
make a bright fire for them to see by, 
and then waited a while and fired again. 
[ heard no answering shot, and was dis- 


couraged, 


thinking they had _ gone 
wrong; but in a short time I heard 
Frank yell, and I replied in kind. Soon 


they came up, and perhaps those two 
fur-clad browned men didn’t look good 
to me! We fairly hugged each other, 
and then we ate, for they had brought 
food. We followed their tracks back to 
the camp, and all the way it seemed to 
me that we were going in the wrong di- 
rection. When we go to camp it seemed 
had turned 
but in the morning everything 


and I 


as though the camp been 
around 
seemed back, 


changed was 


straightened out again. 

We were having fine success in trap- 
ping, my companions were contented 
and I was happy. I entered fully into 
the spirit of our hunting and trapping, 
and while my friends thought more of 
the value of the catch, I gave that no 
thought, but admired the beautiful skins 
with their rich glossy coats. Some of 
the finest specimens I skinned out for 


mounting and into 


making rugs, ete., 
which to-day adorn my home, and with 
which I would not part for any price. 
The wild life appealed to me in every 
sense. We lived well: our food was of 
the best, with the the 
world. Our hut with its roaring fire 
was warm and comfortable 


there 


finest meat in 

We were 
men, in the 
prime of life and in the best of health; 
what more could be wanted ? 


ery was most beautiful. 


big, strong, robust 


The scen- 
In those eold 
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mornings the frost sparkled from every 
bush and tree like myriads of diamonds. 
On the hills dark 
spruce trees. Away to the northwest 
that reflected 
with beautiful 


were innumerable 


towered high mountains 
the glistening sunshine 
radiance. 

All lake and fettered 
with ice, which made our traveling in 
We cut holes in 
the ice and caught fish when we wished 
Ah! those 


were happy days that will never be for 


streams were 


every direction easy. 
them for a change of diet. 


gotten—and sometimes I can almost 
hear a voice calling me back to the wild. 
I grew to respect my companions 


They were men with Indian blood in 
their veins, and I had never been an ad 
mirer of Indians—but those two never 
lied to me, and were always cheerful 
and pleasant. They were brave men, as 
I saw them tried many times in places 
where white men had the right to quail, 
and neither one ever failed to do his 
duty in places where his life was in 
great jeopardy. Yes, they were men and 
all such are good enough for me, and 
are weleome to come to my home and to 
my table as honored guests, as long as | 
have a home on earth. 

The days began to get warmer and the 
and a crust 
and with such traveling 
Our 


snow-shoes were now disearded and long 


snow softened by day, 
formed on it 
as that made, miles were nothing. 
skis took their place. Such spins as I 
took down those long sloping hillsides 
It was noth- 
ing to cover forty miles a day, and with 
life 


veins, we lived the true life. 


and over the frozen lakes! 


blood tingling and aflame in our 


Soon bare on the 


ridges, and my companions began to talk 
of bear coming out, and the great sport 
in store when Bruin should come forth 


spots appeared 











Frank came 
in one night and reported a bear’s track. 
the 


Was 


from his winter quarters. 


Good! We would go after him in 
and we did. The track 
followed, and before 
we found him under an upturned root, 
and finally sueceeded 


morning 


found and noon 
in making him 
He fell with 
two shots from Frank’s rifle and mine 


come out by using smoke. 


His meat was fine and made a change for 
us. His fat gave us lights and oil for 
guns and boots, and such a hide as his 
was I never saw before. 

We attended our traps about as usual, 
but bear hunting the main 


nearly every day 


was now 


thing with us, and 
added to our pile of bear skins. Return- 
ing from our trip one day, all three of 
us together, we struck a fresh track and 
We 
front, I 


Going 


knew that a large bear Was near. 
followed the 
next 


Frank in 
the 


spruce we 


track 
Tom in 
thick were 
looking ahead when on our right a huge 


and rear. 


through some 
bear suddenly stood up and made a rush 
for Frank, who fired, but missed, and 
the bear was on him, knocked him down 


and went with him. I could see those 


awful front legs wrap around poor 
Frank and draw him to his powerful 
body—but I was paralyzed, and dare 


not fire for fear of killing Frank. Like a 
flash a lithe body shot past me and | 
saw a glimmer of flashing steel dart in 
and out of the bear’s throat and neck, 
with Tom dodging and striking for the 
life of his friend. The bear loosened his 
hold on Frank and with blood pouring 
from his throat in a torrent, he bounded 
up, and Tom ran for his life. Then I 
came to myself and my rifle spoke, and 
Bruin rolled in the snow and never rose 
again. We found Frank senseless but 


soon brought him to, and although 


severely wounded and badly shaken, he 
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was able to walk to camp, and in two 
weeks was as well as ever. We found that 
Tom’s knife had practically killed the 
bear; both juglar veins were severed 
and if I had not fired at all he could not 
This 


showed the quality of those men. 


have gone fifty yards. incident 
I do 
not think a braver act than Tom’s could 


be done. He knew that to fire would be 


as likely to kill Frank as the bear. The 
knife was the weapon to use, and he cer- 
tainly used it quickly and well. But to 


attack an unwounded bear with a knife 


is something that the very bravest of 


men might hesitate to do. This seemed 
to cement our friendship, and after that 
I never thought of those two men only 
as companions—they were my friends. 
The sun shone warmer every day, and 
the snow wasted until finally the ice 
gave way in the streams and began to 
pile up along the shores of the lakes. We 
took up all of our traps, as the furs, 
with the exception of bear, began to be 


poor. 


and 
birds eame; green sprouts appeared each 
day, adding rapidly to the great change 
that Nature 


began to swell 


Soon the buds 


was putting on. Great 
flocks of geese and ducks came from the 
South and passed on over, but sometimes 
they settled in our waters, and our home 
lake would swarm with them. Red deer 
and caribou passed us daily, and the ma 
jestic moose came to our lake every day, 
but the males of each looked awkward 
and ungainly without their horns. 

We discussed our plans, one of which 
was to make our way leisurely north to 
Hudson’s Bay, and sell our furs there 
to the Hudson Bay Company, who had 
a post there. Another plan was to re 
trace our steps and return the way we 
eame, which course we decided to fol- 
®ur big lot of 


low. 


furs made more 
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transports necessary —-although our sup- 
plies were much lighter than when we 
came, but to this emergency my friends 
were equal, and now that the sap was 
flowing in the trees the bark would peel, 
from birch bark 
another 


and Frank and Tom 
built the 
paddles, and our craft was ready for us. 


canoe, fashioned 
[ had watched them peel the bark and 
dig a place in the ground the shape of a 
eanoe. They stretched a line lengthwise 
across the cavity. The rim was split 
from ash timber and when smoothed to 
the proper size it was bent to the shape 
of the top of the canoe. Then ribs were 
made and bent from spruce, and two of 
each length carefully measured and cut. 
Then the bark in sheets and 
pressed down into the excavation to fit 


was cut 
it, with the ends coming above the rail. 
Piece after piece was laid on, with joints 
lapping. When the entire length was 
covered another rim was fitted inside of 
the bark and directly opposite the outer 
rim. Carefully the entire surface of 
the bark was pressed down so as to fit 
the ground below, and smoothed per- 
fectly. Then long slender spruce roots 
were dug from the ground, and with 
them the two rims were sewn together, 
with the ends of the bark between. 
Those spruce roots were a great wonder 
tome. They were tough and pliable and 
were tied in knots like strings, and when 
they became dry were strong and dur- 
able. When the rims and bark were 
firmly sewn together they took the two 
shortest ribs and fitting one in each end, 
gently drove them towards the point of 
the eanoe till the 
tight. 


stretched 
Then the two next shortest were 


bark was 


till all were in 
place and the bark was drawn tight. 
Now they took the new canoe from its 
nest and turned it bottom side up on 


driven in, and so on 
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With the ever-ready spruce 
roots they sewed the curved-up ends of 
the bark together, and cut off its surplus 


two poles. 


ends above the rails. Then they went to 
the spruce trees and gathered gum, put- 
ting it in a can to boil and standing over 
it and watching it constantly and trying 
it often. When it will harden in cold 
water so it will not be sticky to the 
finger, it is done; a trifle harder and it 
would be brittle, and if so it would 
erumble when our canoe touched the 
Just exactly right it must be 

and that was how it was when they took 
it from the fire. 


shore. 


Now, carefully each 
The 
joints on the sides and the sewn-up ends 
are gone over with the pitch, which is 
warmed from time to time. Then care- 
fully the entire surface is looked over, 
the bark 
searched for, and any little knot or curl 
is also pitched. Then it is done—and 
another water craft is born, and a beau- 
tiful craft it is. I named her ‘‘The 
Beauty of the North.’’ I had watched 
each step and had seen her grow—and 
where in the world, let me ask, can men 
with no other tools than an ax and 
knives produce a craft that would com- 
pare with this for lightness, strength 
and carrying capacity—and grace and 
beauty ? 

We put her in the lake, and not a 
drop of water came in. A roll of bark 
was put in the narrow end and a ean of 
pitch in the other, to be used in case of 
accident. Our transportation problem 
We were three men and had 
two canoes. The flow of waters was to- 
wards the South, and we could almost 
drift back to the railroad, except for 
the carries, none of which exceeded four 
miles in length—and these we really en- 
joyed for a change. 

My friends said nothing about it, but 


joint is covered with this pitch. 


and imperfections in are 


was solved. 
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[ dreaded the time when we would have 


to start; but it came, and I will never 
forget the sorrow I felt at leaving what 
had been our home for about seven 
months. 

We packed our furs in bundles of suf- 
ficient size to make proper loads to 
earry, and loaded them in ‘‘The Beauty 
of the North.’’ Tom takes charge, and 
is captain. He knows the value of his 
load, which he says is about $2,000. Into 
the other canoe we place our other be- 
longings, and Frank and I are the crew. 
We three stand together on the shore 
and look over the familiar landscape; 
then we shake hands and step in, and 
shove off. Nothing is said—but I know 
that my friends are thinking, as well as 
myself. 

We go down the lake with its spark- 
ling waters; trout are rising and birds 
are singing; the trees are in full dress, 
and nature is aglow with life and love. 
We journeyed southward leisurely, stop- 
ping for a day or two to hunt and rest. 
Coming to a rapids that we had carried 
around in going, Frank said that we 
could run them all right, as he had done 
so before. So we went in, and I, feeling 
perfeet confidence in Frank, was enjoy- 
ing the rushing motion and the foaming 
waters, when I heard a yell, and look- 
ing ahead saw Tom in mid-stream with 
canoe swinging around, and he just 
jumping into the water. As the canoe 
swung around I could see that there was 
a big hole in the front end. We were 
going very fast; I leaned over, and as 
we swept past I caught the free end of 
the canoe, and our motion pulled it off 
the roeck—and as Tom was holding onto 
the side, he came with it. I kept my 
hold, and it swung alongside of ours, 
and Frank, never losing his presence of 
mind, guided us down that roaring, 
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foaming flood into smooth waters, when 
we at once landed. 

The ‘‘ Beauty of the North’’ was about 
a third full of water, but Tom had 
lightened her by jumping out, and she 
was not so much flooded as she might 
have been; but some of the furs were wet 
and we camped and spread them all out 
and aired them and dried them thor 
oughly—staying there two days. We 
repaired the canoe, using the bark and 
pitch that we took with us. 

The balance of our trip was delight 
ful but uneventful. We stopped over 
one day at our old camp where I had 
received my first ‘‘baptism’’ into the 
secrets of nature. Then we went on to 
the railroad, arriving there on the 10th 
of July, 1883. About ten months had 
elapsed since I had entered the forest 
and they were the most enoyable ten 
months I had ever spent. I went in, a 
broken, sorrowful man, and came out 
stalwart and self-reliant; a man who 
had conquered sorrow and could now see 
plenty of use in living. 

We sold our furs and my friends in- 
sisted on dividing the two thousand dol- 
lars between us, but I would not listen 
to them, and made them take it and in- 
vest most of it in bank stock in a new 
bank just starting there. Then I told 
them to come home with me as my 
guests, and any time they tired we 
would all start on another trip into the 
far North, and that trip would be a 
long one, and take us where white men 
had never trod. They said they would 
go where I went and ask no questions. 
We went to my home, and afterwards 
took a long journey into the far North 
and met with many strange adventures 
—of which I may tell you in the future, 
when the ‘‘spirit moves me.”’ 
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A SOJOURN 


FRANK CARLETON 


We Americans, as a race, are growing 
yearly more migratory in our habits. 
Along with our other luxuries we have 
acquired a taste for weather out of sea- 
son. At the advent of the first sizzling 
days of Julyyewith old Sol doing spee- 
taeular stunts and all the zephyrs on a 
strike, we hasten to seek the lake re- 
gions of the North, while no sooner have 
Boreas and his corps of able assistants 
weather fac- 
tory than our thoughts, lightly turning 
from furs and flannels to 


resumed business at the 
ducks and 
Panamas, fly southward with the birds. 

There is really no reason (unless the 
prevalence and pertinacity of the native 


mosquito constitute a consideration) why 








Port of Fort Cabanas. 


Cuba should not eventually become the 
Meeea of the winter 
States. 
steamship facilities, with a climate more 
equable than that of southern Florida 
or the Gulf Coast, with more of historic 
interest and the charm of novelty to 
offer, our island ward is already a ree- 
ognized rival of the American Riviera. 

Across a waste of 


tourist from the 


With inereased and improved 


wintry waters 
shading ultimately into the tropic tur- 
quoise, Cuba’s palms beckon alluringly 
to the fugitive from the region of frost 


and snow, and adamant indeed must be 





IN SUMMERLAND. 


GILTNER 


the Ulysses who resists the enticements 
Ciree of the 
Transported within the space of a few 


of this southern seas. 
hours from northern rigors to a climate 


ethereally mild; from sparse pastures 
and frozen fields to perennial verdure 
and tropie luxuriance of vegetation; 
from gray winter twilights to the warm 
splendor of southern moons; from the 
strenuous activity of life in the States 
to the soft indolence of a tropic clime, 
the wanderer finds himself inexpressibly 
lulled yet 
quickened’’ by even the briefest sojourn 
in the paradisal air of this perpetual 


summerland. 


‘‘warmed and _ freshened, 


To a body and brain weary of the 
noise and tumult of urban life, the tran- 
quil beauty and reposeful quiet of the 
nights on board ship during the too 
brief southward voyage—nights when 
the breeze blows fresh yet mild, when 
the sea is like glass and phosphorescent 
lights gleam silver in the vessel’s wake; 
when the stars shine with tropic bril- 


liance and the moon, rising round and 


golden, flouds the waves with amber 
light—are at once a tonie and a balm; 





Entrance 


to dungeon belowMoro castle. 
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On top of Fort Cabanas 


while the dolee far niente of dreamy 
days drowsed away in a velvet tropic 
atmosphere woos the tired spirit to in- 
finite calm. The imperative call of the 
‘phone, the insistent click of the ticker, 
the thousand petty cares and duties that 
make up the daily routine of the man of 
life the 
moment holds no graver concern than 


affairs, are forgotten; for 
the quest of word or phrase which shall 
eatch the elusive, ever-varying tint of 
the sea. Nothing breaks the lazy mon- 
otony of the hours; no object crosses the 
wide range of vision save an occasional 
distant sail, a flock of gulls following in 
the wake of the ship or a school of 


diaphanous, delicately tinted flying fish 








flashing over the waves—until at last we 


sight, dim purple against the deeper 
purple of the distant horizon, the palm- 
crowned hills of Cuba. 

Steaming into Havana Harbor, past 
stern old Morro, standing sentinel-wise 
back and 
grimly gloating upon the sunken battle- 
ship lying half submerged beneath the 
waves that break at the feet of this 
modern Moloch, we anchor off a crescent 


over Fort Cabanas at its 


clean-streeted city 
rising sheer from out the sea. 

Dazed with a whirl of novel sights 
and impressions, one presently finds 
himself in a well-appointed conveyance 


rolling luxuriously toward the hotel of 


eoast and a white, 
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Front of President's palace, Havana, Cuba. 
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Columbus Park, Havana, Cuba. 


his choice, while the show places of the 
beautiful white city—the splendid pal- 
ace of the governor, the Columbus 
Memorial Chapel, where the bones of 
the doughty voyager once rested, the 
quaint old-world cathedral, interspersed 
with parks rich in a tropic luxuriance of 
flower and foliage which would strike a 
northern landscape gardener dumb with 
envy—flit past im panoramic succes- 
sion. Then the Prado—a magnificent 
boulevard bisected with a broad shady 
promenade for pedestrians—the giant 
artery through which flows the life 
stream of the city. What the Bois de 
Boulogne is to Paris or Rotten Row to 
London, the Prado is to Havana. All 
day and practically all night its asphalt 


. 


echoes to the beat of hoofs; the prome- 
nade is crowded with shifting throngs 
gathered to enjoy the music of the gov- 
ernment band and watch the changing 
panorama on either side; from 5 p. m. 
(the native dinner hour) till past mid- 
night Prado, parks and drives are filled 
with all sorts and conditions of equip 
ages, ranging from the volanta—a relic 
of old Spain—to smart traps and stylish 
turnouts that would scarcely be out- 
classed in Central Park. The sobriquet 
‘the city that goes on wheels,’’ be- 
stowed long ago on a certain city of the 
States, by reason of the number of its 
equipages, might be equally well worn 
by Havana. To the visitor hailing from 
a commonwealth traditionally famed 
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View of top of Fort Cabanas 


for the excellence of its equine product, 
it was a matter of surprise to find here 
the 
run of those bred in that center of the 
America, the Blue- 


grass region of Kentucky 


horses hardly inferior to general 
bloodstoek section of 
The Cuban 
metropolis can certainly boast a collec- 
tion of cart, cab and earriage horses 
equal to if not superior to those of any 
of the larger cities of the States. 

The stranger in Havana is at once 


impressed not only with the novel archi- 


tecture of the buildings, but with the 
peculiar construction of the streets 
which are, with a single exception, so 


that 
for two vehicles to pass each other in 


narrow it is well-nigh impossible 


even its main thoroughfares, while 
pedestrians must perforce walk in 
single file. All buildings, whether 


dwellings or business houses, are built 


flush with the curbing. In lieu of show 
windows, the shops are fitted with huge 
folding doors which when thrown open 
display the entire interior to the public 
gaze. The familiar plate glass front is 
a thing unknown. 

The Cuban metropolis is a city of con- 
trasts. Civilization the advanced 
touches hands with conditions and cus- 


most 


toms oddly antiquated. Yet among much 


Native hut in Cuba 


that strikes the stranger as primitive, 
one encounters occasional evidences of 
native ingenuity and enterprise beside 
which the proverbial ‘‘ Yankee hustle’’ 
fades into insignificance. One day in 
the streets of Havana I chanced upon a 
vendor of pigs who, by way of advertis- 
ing his wares, had a squealmg specimen 
strapped on either side of his saddle. At 
every corner he proceeded to prod the 
protesting porkers with a sharp stick, 
and the 
elicited furnished ample notice to the 


vociferous remonstrances thus 


natives that something was doing in the 
hog market—a unique and original de- 
vice worthy a country where commer 
cialism is a science and advertising an 
art. 

The old-world pannier is much in evi- 
the 
sturdy ponies and sure-footed donkeys 


dence in all Cuban cities—small, 


being employed as a means of trans- 


portation for every imaginable com- 
modity from pigs to planks. At dawn 
each morning scores of these patient 


creatures may be seen plodding city- 
ward, their panniers laden with fruit, 
vegetables, fresh-cut provender, or even 
live burdens of sheep and swine, while 
dusk their 


slowly homeward, staggering under a 


finds them wending way 

















often 
than equal to their own weight. During 


load of purchased wares more 
the rainy season when the roads become 
practically impassable in the rural dis- 
little the 


sole means of conveying supplies to re 


tricts, these animals furnish 
mote villages or isolated plantations. 
The antiquated Cuban railway system 
ramifications 
part of the 
island is interesting chiefly as a curi- 


which with its various 


covers all the northern 
osity. All yard switching is done by a 
team of oxen—a medium which though 
painfully slow is probably regarded as 
With 
officials in every branch of the service, 


compensatively sure. Spanish 


traveling in this seetion is rather diffi- 
cult for the ‘‘ Americano’’ whose know- 
ledge of the language is limited, as I 
realized forcibly on being earried to a 
point diametrically opposite to my real 
destination and set down at a thriving 
two huts and a 


village consisting of 


palm tree. Since every depot has its 


name painted conspicuously upon either 


end of the building, no official an- 
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nouncement of the stations is made, and 
the traveller, narrowly scanning the un- 
familiar names as they flash past, appre- 
ciates the position of the politician who 
wanted to know ‘‘where he was at.’’ 
The coaches are small and inconvenient, 
without modern improvements and with 
latticed shutters in lieu of plate glass 
On the southern end of the 
Santa Clara to 
Santiago one finds an American railway 


windows. 


island, however, from 
with up-to-date service, luxuriously ap 
pointed cars and English-speaking offi 
cials. 

A trip by rail from Havana to Sant 
ago affords a fleeting glimpse of nearly 
every phase of Cuban scenery and life 
The royal palms towering majestically 


above sluggish streams, the rank, lush 


pastures grazed by sleek, contented 
kine, the long, level savannah lands, 
with their gnarled guava trees and 
stunted palms; the jagged, frowning 
hills; the forests with their tropical 


tangle of shrub and vine; the fragrant 


and 


stretching 


orange lemon groves 











Cutting bananas. 





window in trim 


from the 
that 


patches of 


away ear 


squares form a giant checker- 


board ; tobacco, awaiting 


translation in the shape of fragrant 


Havanas, the ubiquitous ox teams of 
fours, eights or sixes, dragging queer 
the 
forked stick still used as a plow in pas- 
toral Cuba, the thatched palm huts of 
the poorer classes, all successively flit 


high-wheeled carts or primitive 


picture suffi- 
ciently vivid and varied to delight the 


by, forming a moving 
jaded sense of the most blase tourist. 
Santiago, ranking next to Havana in 
importance, is a city of about 40,000 in- 
habitants. the 
beautiful bay and surrounded by ma- 


jestic hills it 


Nestling in arm of a 


seems one of nature’s 


garden spots. It has an air of progress 
and prosperity and is the most thor- 
oughly the Cuban 


the most historic 


Americanized of 


cities. It is as well 
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and most deeply fraught with melan- 
choly interest for hundreds who have 
never seen it. ; 

Dawn was just breaking as I stood one 
February morning on a spot sadly 
heart —the 


As I seanned 


sacred to every American 
slope of San Juan Hill. 
seamed 


its sacred breast, here by a 


trench, torn here by a cannon ball, I 
eould but think of the mothers, wives 
and sisters whose hearts were likewise 
torn and searred by the bloody battles 
these silent hills had witnessed. Stand- 
ing there in the first rose flush of morn- 
ing, it was not alone of the signal tri- 
umph won by my gallant countrymen 
that I was thinking, but of the horror, 
earnage of war, of the 
brave hearts stilled, of the homes left 
desolate. A victory—a glorious victory 
but won at what a price! 

The stranger in Cuba has little op- 


the loss and 


indeed 
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portunity to acquaint himself with the 
customs and conditions of domestic life 
among the better classes. To the Cuban 
aristocrat his house is indeed his castle 
and he sedulously guards its seclusion. 
The chance visitor, though shown every 
other courtesy imaginable, is seldom in- 
vited to join the family circle of his 
entertainer. In the best families every 


safeguard and protection is thrown 
about their womankind. 
the 


chaperon or 


A young girl 


is never seen on street unaccom- 


panied by a some male 


relative and even the younger matrons 
seldom appear unattended. Among the 


lower classes however conventions are 


much less rigid—indeed largely, 


not wholly lacking. 


are 


It is in the remote rural districts and 
out in the open country that one comes 
in eontact with nature and human na- 
ture, undisguised and unadorned (lit- 
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erally). The natives live in a free and 
easy fashion in huts constructed wholly 
of the bark, pith and leaves of the royal 
palm. Whole families are herded in a 
single small and indeseribably foul and 
ill-ventilated 
best. 
phrase it politely, might be called Ar 


room—or two rooms at 


Conditions which, if you wish to 
eadian, prevail. On one occasion when, 
by virtue of necessity, I dined in one of 
these native shacks, eleven dogs, five 
eats, six pigs, and ducks and chickens 
themselves 


innumerable disported 


among us, fighting and scrambling for 
the fragments which fell from the table, 
while a flock of sheep peered interestedly 
in at the open door. This informality 
of custom extends as well to costume. 
The adults are clad as lightly as may 
be in compliance with the most liberal 
construction of the law, while the chil 


dren are even more airily attired. | 























Ox team and driver. 
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found, in facet, on asking permission to 
snap-shot a group of native infants that 
their parents considered the pouring of 
a pail of water over the devoted heads 
and squirming bodies of their offspring 
an entirely adequate toilet for the ocea- 
sion. 

The grandeur and tropic beauty of 
the virgin Cuban forest is indescribable. 
Mounted on a small native pony I rode 
for days through the forest primeval, 
along dim trails or untried paths hewn 
cuide’s under giant 


by my machete, 


forest trees smothered with a parasitic 


growth of foliage, ‘‘gray Merlins 
clasped by lissome Viviens of clinging 
vine,’’ through deep ‘green  forest- 
glooms, irradiated by the flashing light 
of bright hued tropic birds, across 


regal 
palms, over rugged hills, through deep 
ravines— until 


swift streams bordered with 


civilization seemed a 
fable and the land across the sea a myth. 
And at the end of the journey that ugly, 
game little mount of mine was as fresh 


and keen as at the start—which is 


rather more than could be said of his 
rider. 

Nature has poured her gifts with a 
lavish hand upon this favored island of 


the tropie seas. <A soil infinitely fertile 
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and productive, a temperature showing 
a variation of but a few degrees 
throughout the year; a prodigal luxuri- 
ance of flower and fruit and vine; a 
land of perennial beauty and undimin- 
ished resource—truly Cuba, minus the 
ubiquitous mosquito and plus an Ameri 
‘*Paradise enow.”’ 

that though the 


mind let slip a thousand weighty things, 


can cuisine, were 
Strange is it not 


faets, figures, data, statistics, a host of 
linger in the 
*‘the sunlights fall on the 
old pink wall,’’ the slow mysterious 


lesser matters should 


memory ? 


murmur of the wind-stirred palms, the 
unutterable azure of the tropic waters, 
the flashing smile of a bright-eyed seno- 
rita who, from the vantage ground of a 
passing carriage, showered us with con- 
fetti on a fete day in Matanzas, a night 
on the Pablo when the blare of the band, 
etherealized by and muted 
by the soft speech of the surf, hinted 
vaguely at the subtle exquisite harmo 


distance 


nies that lie beyond the sense—the foam 
of the draught of life one drains in this 
young and lusty land. Mere froth in- 
deed, as frail as vapor and as evanes- 
but the draught is the 


cent sweeter 


for it. 













The catacombs in Havana 


containing 36,000 
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A WOODLAND TRAGEDY. 


MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 


The long winter siege was over. The 
daily fare of spruce and pine needles 
had become irksome to Mrs. Grouse and 
now, as the great banks of snow were 
disappearing from the mountain crests 
where she had made her home for the 
past few months, she bethought herself 
of a pleasant dell, where the winter’s 
mantle had long since melted and all 
The soft winds 
called her, the tiny violets beckoned her 
where the quaking asp rustled anew the 
story of the budding year, and thrilled 
her with its waiting promise of mater- 
nity and household joys. So carelessly 
and aimlessly she and her fellow 
travelers clubbed together one morning 
and began their downward journey. 
After a few days of wandering, inter- 
spersed with many a halt and spring- 
time vacation, they reached the land of 
woodland luxuriance, and after bathing 
in the soft, warm sand and feasting 
upon its tender growing things, Mrs. 
Grouse’s duties suddenly became very 
urgent and she straightway began the 
task of selecting a home. 

Down under the branches of a wild 
cherry bush she fashioned a round nest 
and lined it with feathers from her 
breast. Oh, keen were the eyes that 
could have pried into the secret con- 
cealed so neatly under those fragrant 
*herry blossoms, and none might know 
that beneath that motionless, speckled 
image of alertness, so nearly resembling 
surrounding objects, there rested treas- 
ures dear to a mother’s heart. Patient 
and watchful she sat there until she lost 
her plumpness and became gaunt and 


the world was green. 





thin; but when the first uncertain little 
peck upon a tiny prison told her of the 
near fruition of her hopes, all the self- 
denial she had practiced became lost in 
the great joy of her achievement. Peep, 
peep, how fast little 
busied itself until free, and the nest was 


each youngster 
full of weak-legged but sprightly round 
balls of animation. Dear little fledglings 
of the wood, restless and even now eall- 
ing upon their mother for food. How 
proudly she steps forth with them, how 
wearily she keeps a lookout for the 
marauding hawk and how zealously she 
toils in search of seeds and buds for her 
greedy little family. No 
yet possessed such a wonderful number 


mother ever 
of babies, trusting, confiding and obey- 
ing her every scurrying 
away at her slightest note of warning 


command, 


and hiding beneath some sheltering leaf 
like tiny atoms of lifeless wood or dirt, 
so still, so still. 

On the third day while industriously 
scratching in the loamy soil she heard a 
great noise, so startlingly close that she 
had just time to sound her warning ere 


a giant figure loomed in sight. Oh, 
brave, adorable mother, why did 
you not fly while yet you had 
time? Was it because of _ those 
many little hearts beating in yon- 
der thicket? Hush, perhaps he will 


hear your mother’s note, that reassuring 
eluck, cluck, to silent charges hidden 
away. Ah, no, if he does hear, it is of 
no use. The greed of his small soul has 
overcome every consideration of hu- 
manity and he levels his gun at the anx- 
ious mother who stands unwavering be- 
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fore him, courting death rather than de- 
A second 
The would-be 
hunter has bagged his game and starts 


sert those whom she _ loves. 


later and it is all over. 


on, muttering as he shoves her in his big 
coat, ‘A little skinny, but she’ll stew up 
all right.’’ 

Darkness has fallen in that mountain 
glen and the helpless little ones have 





Blue grouse nest and eggs. 
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gathered together for the warmth they 
had but their small 
efforts are vain, for the June night is 


always known, 
chilly, and the sheltering wings of the 
mother are gone. 

When the sun again beams forth, it 
shines upon a pitiful little heap ; so cold 
that it can not warm them back to life. 
And so ends another woodland tragedy. 
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To My Hunting Comrades. 


Hail! Comrades, hail! Once more we’re here 
In forest deep and grand; 

Here lives the moose, here bounds the deer, 
Here’s life on every hand. 


Here trout rise to the shining fiy, 
We eat at rise of sun; 

Here oft we hear the eagle’s cry, 
Here rest when work is done. 


Here’s health and strength and love of life, 
Here’s sport that stirs the blood; 

We're far from scenes of trade and strife, 
Here by this limpid flood. 





Let those who talk of marble halls 
Once taste this glorious life— 
They'll listen to the voice that calls 

From Mammon’s senseless strife. 


Each year let’s hasten to our home 
Here in the forest grand, 

And sleep beneath high heaven’s dome 
Here in this happy land. 


And when at last we’re called above 
We'll trust our Lord as when 

He lived on earth with heart of love— 
He’ll know that we’re but men. 


HUNTER. 
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During the last hundred years, the 
modes of transportation have developed 
so rapidly that the average person is al- 
most dazed by the succession of miracle- 
like inventions that are being contrived 
by the most learned men that ever lived 

the men of the twentieth century. We 
cease to marvel at achievements to-day 
that yesterday were universally ac- 
These marvelous 
inventions are the chief instruments by 
which the old historic trails and high- 
ways have been pushed into the darkest 
and deepest oblivion. 


counted impossible. 


The historic highway known as the 
Santa Fe Trail, extended from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to Santa Fe, the 
capital of New Mexico, a distance of 775 
miles. These two points were not the 
boundary limits of the trade, as it ex- 
tended beyond them, but the extensions 
were not known as the Santa Fe Trail. 
Some of the American traders started 
from St. Louis, and occasionally went 
beyond Santa Fe to Chihuahua or other 
towns. 


There were four separate stages in 
the journey between Independence and 
Santa Fe. The first extended to 
Council Grove where the caravans were 
organized, a distance of 150 miles. The 
next division was to the ford of the 
Arkansas. The third was the most 
dreaded of all, as it led through the 
Cimarron desert. Another difficulty be- 
sides the natural situation was, that 
here the Indians committed their worst 
depredations and there was greater loss 
of life at this point than at any other 
point on the route. 


The fourth division of the journey 
was between the Cimarron desert and 
Santa Fe. 
was comparatively free from danger 
and hardship, if proper precautions 
were taken. 

The Santa Fe trade first began at Old 
franklin, a little town on the Missis- 


This stage of the journey 


sippi river, in Howard county, and 
continued from this point until the year 
1831, when it sprang up at Independ- 
ence. 

The town of Independence, being a 
hundred miles farther west, and near the 
great bend of the Missouri river, was 
thought to be a more favorable place 
for fitting out caravans for Mexico, 
since also the route could be made from 
Franklin to Independence much better 
by water than by land. 

Probably the first expedition that 
ever crossed the country all the way be- 
tween, Santa Fe and the Missouri river 
was the Spanish military force, which 
was destroyed by the Missouri Indians 
in 1720. The next was that of the Mallet 
brothers, who in 1739 set out with six 
companions to go from the French set- 
tlements on the Mississippi to the 
Spanish settlements of New Mexico. 

The first known expedition from the 
upper Mississippi country to the neigh- 
borhood of the Spanish settlements near 
Santa Fe, undertaken strictly for pur 
poses of trade, was in 1760. While 
Louisiana was in the hands of France, 
some of the French traders from the 
upper Missisippi transported a quantity 
of merchandise by way of the Arkansas 
to the Mexican mountains, where they 
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erected a temporary store, and opened 


up a trade with the Indians, likewise 
with the Spaniards of north Mexico. 
The second commercial expedition of 
which we have a positive record, oc- 
curred almost simultaneously with the 
of to the United 
It was made by William Mor- 


Kaskaskia, 


transfer 
States 


Louisiana 


of 
merchant of the Mississippi valley. 


rison Illinois, a leading 
In 
the spring of 1804 Morrison sent one 
0} ‘ajooly) Youely vB ‘apuey ery ysyndeg 


find his way to Santa Fe and carry 


SHERMAN IN SHAWNEE 
LEAVENWORTH MILITARY TRAIL. 
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One of the most distinguished settlers in Soldier township, Shawnee county, in the 
ear days was William Tecumseh Sherman, the hero of Atlanta, who came early in the 
spring of 1859 He settled on the Indian creek, just east of what is now the reform 
school on the southwest quarter of section 4, township 11, range 16, the old Fort Leaven- 
worth military road passing within a few rods of his house 

his memoirs in speaking about his partnership in the law business at Leaven 
worth, he says “Our business continued to grow but as the income hardly sufficed for 
three such expensive personages, I concluded to look for something more lucrative and 
during the spring undertook for the Hon. Thomas Ewing of Ohio, to open a farm on a 
arge tract of land, 1,100 acres of Indian creek, forty miles west of Leavenworth. This 
was to be tor the ber t of my grand nephew, Harry Clark, and his grand “niece, 
Mrs. Walker. They ved in the spring, by which time I had caused to be erected a 
small frame house, a barn d fencing for 100 acres This helped to pass off the time, 
but fforded little profit 

The house spoken of is still standing a few miles north of North Topeka, being now 
owned and occupied by Peter Moyer. The old log barn which was rapidly going to decay 
was pulled down in the early nineties 

In a histori sket if Shawnee county published in 1877, William W. Cone says 
The readers of this art e would hardly need to be told that this was the same W. T 
Sherman, who in after years became géneral of the United States armies.” 


thither a small assortment of goods, with 
a view of ascertaining what kind of a 
to La 
Lande traveled by way of the Pawnee 
Platte river to 
the mountains, and then sent some In 
dians to Santa Fe to see if he would be 
permitted to the town. Some 
Spaniards came out to meet him and es- 
corted him and his merchandise to the 
village. The goods found ready market 
and La Lande quickly aceomplished the 
purpose of his missiow The Mexicans 


market was be found there. 


villages, ascended the 


visit 
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wished La Lande to remain with them, 
so they magnified the perils of the re- 
turn trip as much as possible and the 
government offered him lands, not wish- 
ing him to return with reports, which 
would lead to a renewal of the enter- 
prise. He finally decided to make Santa 
Ke his home and appropriated his em- 
ployer’s money to his own use. 

Less than a year after the arrival of 
La Lande in Santa Fe, or in June, 1805, 
James Pureell, a native of Bardstown, 
Kentucky, arrived. He remained in 
Santa Fe for many years and pursued 
the carpenter trade with great profit. 

In 1806 there was organized at St. 
Louis, by a prominent trader, a project 
for trade with Santa Fe. The scheme 
was to form a large depot among the 
Osages, and then at the proper time to 
push on with an escort of friendly In- 
dians, to within a few days’ travel of 
Santa Fe. Then the leader was to push 
on with a few well selected articles to 
Santa Fe and try and get permission 
to bring in his entire outfit. Nothing 
was ever heard of the venture and the 
name of the enterprising trader is not 
known, although it is thought to be 
Manuel Lisa. 

Lieutenant Zebulon Pike was the first 
officer of the United States government 
to make the journey to Santa Fe. He 
was sent out in 1806 to visit certain 
tribes of Indians in the newly acquired 
regions to the west and southwest of St. 
Louis, and if possible to find out the 
‘direction, extent and navigation’’ of 
the Arkansas and Red rivers. It was 
inevitable that these instructions should 
take him into Spanish territory. No one 
may ever know whether the trap into 
which Pike ran, when he built his re- 
doubt on the west bank of the Rio 
Grande and hoisted the American flag in 
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the very faces of the Spaniards, was a 
trap set by himself or not; but every cir 
cumstance of the expedition indicates 
that it was all a scheme to get into 
Santa Fe and learn what he could of the 
country without having his purpose sus 
pected. At any rate this was the out- 
come of the affair. Pike and the rem- 
nants of his party, after the terrible ex- 
perience of the previous winter in the 
mountains, were marched as prisoners 
to Santa Fe. They were finally par- 
doned and returned home July 1, 1807. 
Pike brought back the first definite in 
formation which had yet been received 
in the United States concerning the 
commercial and political condition of 
this Spanish province, and his expedi 
tion had unquestionably a large in 
fluence in indueing trade to look in that 
direction for protable adventure. 
Almost simultaneously with the 
United States exploring expedition into 
Spanish territory there took place a 
much more formidable one from Santa 
Fe. The Spanish expedition consisted 
of 100 dragoons of the regular army 
and 500 mounted militia, with two ex 
tra horses and a mule to each man and 
ammunition for six months. It was 
commanded by a distinguished Spanish 
officer, Don Facundo Malgares. It left 
Santa Fe about the middle of June, for 
that was the date of a commission car 
ried by Malgares to the chief of the 
Pawnees. The route of the party at 
first lay down the Canadian, thence 
northeast to the Arkansas, and from 
that point to the Pawnee villages where 
a grand council was held. The expedi 
tion then returned to Santa Fe where it 
arrived in October. The Spaniards 
were scarcely a month ahead of the 
Americans at the Pawnee villages. 


Their expedition, according to Pike, 
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was intended to forestall his own, and 
it is a remarkable instance of the ener- 
getic fashion in which a Spaniard could 
he once 


execute an enterprise when 


4 
l 


really set about i 
It was not until several years after 
Pike’s return that re- 
newed to open a trade with Santa Fe. 
The next expedition to Santa Fe took 
place in 1812. It composed of 
twelve men and they induced to 


undertake the journey in the belief that 


attempts were 


was 


were 


R LIFE. 


foreigners, seized them 
arrival and _ they 
into where they 
mained nine years or until the revolu- 
tionary finally succeeded, 
under Iturbide, when they were set at 
liberty. 


suspicious of 


upon their were 


thrown prison, re- 


movement 


Another expedition to Santa Fe took 
place in 1815-17. It was composed of 
Julius De Munn and Mr. A. P. Chou- 
teau. They had formed a partnership 
for trading on the upper Arkansas and 























OLD CLINTON HOTEL, ON THE FORT 


Built by Wm. A. Clinton in 1860 
either route between Leavenworth and 
The size of the hotel was 46x85 feet with ; 
until the cars supplanted the coach, 


stage 
ran and carried the bulk of travel. 

Spanish authority in New Mexico was 
overthrown by the revolutionary Chief 
Hidalgo, and that they should find the 
baneful customs and regulations which 
were practically prohibitive of foreign 
trade, The 
doomed not only to disappointment, but 


removed. hopes were 
to a reality exactly the reverse of what 
they expected. The Hidalgo movement 
had failed, the chief had been executed, 


and the Spanish authorities, intensely 
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the stages and for a time it was lively about the premises, especially 
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by 
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two-story frame structure—the largest one 
Ft. Riley or between Atchison and Topeka 
2 commodious attic. For a number of years 
the hotel was a regular stopping place _ for 
when the stages 


left St. Louis in he spring of 1816. They 
first went to Santa Fe and asked per- 
msision of the governor to trap on the 
headwaters of the Rio Grande, which 
they had noticed abounded in beaver. 
The governor had not authority to give 
them but promised to 
recommend it to his government. Not 
earing to wait for a reply De Munn 
eame to the headwaters of the Kansas 
river and began to trap there, but not 


permission, 
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being very successful returned to Santa 
Fe to see if the governor would now 
give him permission. When he arrived 
he found there had been a change of 
governors and that the one in office was 
ill-disposed to his interests and he was 
ordered to leave. He retraced his steps 
to the headwaters of the Arkansas and 
after two years of successful trapping 
was captured by a company of 200 
Spaniards and his entire outfit confis- 
eated. 

The period of Spanish dominion in 
New Mexico, which terminated in 1821, 
was thus marked by a total failure on 
the part of the American traders to gain 
any foothold in the Santa Fe trade, and 
the commerce of the prairies, which was 
soon to attain such large proportions, 
cannot be said to have yet begun. 

Up to this time—1821—New Mexico 
had received nearly all her goods and 
supplies from the interior provinces, 
whither they had been transported from 
Vera Cruz; these goods were sold at ex- 
orbitant rates, common ealicoes selling 
as high as $2 and $3 a yard, and other 
articles in proportion. 

To William Becknell, of Missouri, be- 
longs the honor of being the founder of 
the Santa Fe trade and the father of 
the Santa Fe trail. It was he who took 
the first suecessful trading expedition to 
Santa Fe and when he returned and 
gave a glowing description of it, many 
others at once embarked in the enter- 
prise. Becknell’s return from Santa Fe 
and his record trip is of especial his- 
torie interest for it was the first one 
which led directly to San Miguel by 
way of the Cimarron river instead of 
following the Arkansas to the moun- 
tains, and it was also the first that made 
use of wagons and oxen in Santa Fe 
trade. 
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The year 1824 was an eventful one in 
the history of he Santa Fe trade, for it 
was marked by an immense increase in 
the number and activity of those who 
had entered the rising business. About 
the first of April of that year, in a 
tavern in the little town of Franklin, a 
company of men assembled to discuss 
the organization of a Santa Fe expedi 
tion. It was to be upon a more exten- 
sive scale than any yet undertaken, and 
it was proposed to make a large use of 
wagons. The details were arranged and 
a rendezvous was appointed at Mt. Ver 
non, Missouri, on May 5th, each man to 
come equipped with one good rifle, one 
pistol, four pounds of powder, eight 
pounds of lead and twenty days’ pro 
visions. 

The expedition set out on its long 
journey May 15, 1824; crossed the Mis 
sourl six miles above Franklin on the 
following day, and on May 23rd ar 
rived at the place of organization. Here 
the party was organized for crossing the 
plains. A. Lee Grand, well known in 
frontier history, was elected captain, 
and others to the various subordinate 
positions. The expedition consisted of 
eighty-one men, 156 horses and mules, 
twenty-five wagons and about $30,000 
worth of merchandise. This is the first 
expedition upon which wagons were ex- 
tensively used. The caravan began its 
long journey May 25th, and arrived in 
Santa Fe July 28th. After a successful 
trade most of the party returned home 
They brought back as a result of their 
trade, $180,000 worth of gold and silver 
and $10,vvU worth of furs. It was one 
of the most profitable ventures in the 
history of the Santa Fe trade. 

It is not, however, necessary to follow 
in minute detail, as in the preceding 


years, the coming and going of the now 
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The interest 


which always attaches to the beginnings 


frequent expeditions 
of any enterprise justifies a descent to 


the minutest circumstances which may 


elucidate its history; but this is no 
longer the case where such beginnings 
have grown into a regular routine. 

It was in the year 1824 that the ques- 
tion of marking the road to Santa Fe 
and providing a military escort for the 
caravans began to be agitated. Senator 
Thomas H. 
ceeded in getting an appropriation of 
$10,000 for marking the road and $20, 
right of 
from the Indians across their territories. 


Benton of Missouri sue- 


000 for securing the transit 
A committee was appointed consisting 
Sibley 


Their work began 


of Benjamin Reeves, George C. 
and Thomas Martin. 
in 1825 and continued for three years. 


The necessary concessions were secured 
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from the Indians and the road was sur- 
veyed from Fort Osage to Taos. 
Troubles with the Indians, resulting 
in frequent robberies and occasional loss 
of life, early led to appeals for govern- 
ment protection. A military post op 
the boundary line was at first proposed, 
but this idea was abandoned on account 
of the difficulty of supply and the fact 
that the garrison would be of little use 
The 


escorts for the 


except in its immediate vicinity. 
policy of furnishing 
caravans did not commend itself to the 
The 


amply able to protect themselves if they 


authorities. large caravans were 


exercised reasonable caution, while it 
was of course impossible to furnish an 
escort for every little band that might 
choose to make the trip. Moreover the 
escort could only go to the frontier and 


had to stop at the very point where the 
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ost of $2,500.00. It is 30x35 


feet, and two stories high 
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danger was greatest. Unless a Mexican 
escort was there to meet the caravan it 
was very little use to provide protec- 
tion over the least dangerous half of the 
way. The experiment was tried in 1829 
and again in 1834 but was not repeated 
until 1843. 

The trade with Santa Fe owed its ori- 
vin to the condition of comercial isola- 
tion which existed in New Mexico prior 
to the coming of Americans. In spite 
of the jealous surveillance of the Span- 
ish government over the domestic af- 
fairs of her colonies, and the careful ex- 
clusion of all knowledge concerning 
them from the outside world, certain 
facts had become known to the Ameri- 
can merchants of St. Louis and the set- 
tlements along the lower -Missouri. It 
was clear that the Missouri river near 
the mouth of the Kansas river was much 
nearer to Santa Fe than was Vera Cruz, 
all imported fabries reached 
that inland town, and as there was con- 


whence 


tinuous navigation from American and 
foreign ports to St. Louis and even to 
the mouth of the Kansas, nearly 300 
miles farther west, it was an obvious 
proposition that traders from the Mis- 
souri could import goods to Santa Fe 
more cheaply than the Mexicans them- 
selves by way of Vera Cruz. The only 
uncertainty in the matter related to the 
duties which the Spaniards might levy 
upon imports. If these were reasonable, 
then it was evident that the advantage 
of trade would be with the Americans. 
The goods taken to Santa Fe in trade 
comprised almost every variety that are 
made use of in every-day life. There 
were dry goods, silks, hardwares, cali- 
coes, velvets, ete.; but domestic cottons 
constituted fully half the cargo. The 
trade extended beyond Santa Fe, and in 
later years a large portion of it was car- 
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ried to Chihuahua, and some even to 
California. From this last region were 
brought horses and mules which thus 
found their way from the distant 
Pacific to the Mississippi valley and pos- 
sibly even farther east. The furs from 
the Colorado mountains were frequently 
brought in by way of the Trail either 
by traders who had purchased them, or 
by trappers who joined the caravans for 
protection. The most important item in 
the return cargo was specie, both gold 
and silver, which was transported in 
large quantities to the States. 

In a business of so hazardous and un- 
certain a character the profits must 
necessarily have been large to justify a 
pursuit of it. The goods were mostly 
bought in eastern markets, and were 
sold at a great advance, often more than 
100 per cent. upon the first cost, but by 
the time that the sales were accom 
plished and the various expenses and 
losses in transporting them so far were 
deducted, the net profits rarely ex- 
ceeded forty per cent. and were fre 
quently as low as ten per cent. There 
were also cases of actual loss, but these 
were very rare. 

An interesting feature of the Santa 
Ke trade was that which related to the 
The dis- 


tance from Independence to Santa Fe 


long journey over the plains. 


was over 700 miles, and except for the 
last fifty miles, no permanent abode of 
civilized man greeted the eye of the 
traveler. Most of the intervening ter- 
ritory was prairie country, some of it a 
barren, sandy, trackless desert, where 
lack of water was an ever present peril. 
All of it, except a narow strip at either 
end, was infested with some of the most 
treacherous and restless Indians to be 
found west of the Mississippi. So real 
were the perils of these long journeys 
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Erected in the fall of 1859 


and doors It originally cost $5,000.00. 


trail 
that it hazardous for 


small parties to undertake them alone. 


was extremely 


The traders early formed the practice of 
banding together for mutual protection, 
over at least the most dangerous part of 
the journey. Hence arose the custom of 


forming caravans which every year 
crossed the plains in each direction. 
The traders, being of a very inde- 
pendent class, were averse to sinking 
their individuality in a general organi- 
zation except when danger positively 
compelled it; and they 


ferred the 


therefore de- 
the 
latest possible moment. From Independ- 


caravan formation to 
ence they set off by themselves and went 
on in this way 150 
Grove. 


miles to Council 


Here, for many years, the cara- 
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OLD BAPTIST MISSION, 
It is 85 feet long and 35 
walls of stone three stories high divided into twelve rooms having 


with 
sixty-one 


feet two cross 


windows 


wide, 


It was located on a branch of the “Old Santa Fe” 


vans were organized, for beyond this 
point attacks might be looked for from 
the savages. 

The caravans if large, were organized 
into divisions, each under charge of a 
captain, whose duty it was to superin- 
tend the details of the march, select the 
best creek crossings, and look after the 
the evening camp. 
Guard duty was relentlessly enforced, 
and no member of the party, except offi 


arrangements for 


cers and invalids, were exempt. 

The composition of the caravans was 
the most heterogeneous imaginable. The 
vehicles consisted of heavy wagons, 
carriages and carts. There were occa- 
sionally elegant outfits on the road. The 
draught animals were horses, mules and 








oxen and there was always a large num- 
ber of saddle horses. In personnel the 
caravans were composed of all sorts. 
There was first the plain man of busi- 
ness, intent only on the prosecution of 
his enterprise. There were the rough 
denizens of the plains who, in long years 
of living in these unsettled wilds, had 
become half Indian in dress, habits and 
general appearance. There were pleas- 
ure-seekers, health-seekers, scientific 
travelers, and now and then ladies. The 
equipment of the party was likewise of 
no common pattern, and there were as 
many varieties of dress, saddles and 
firearms as there were of men. 

The progress of these huge caravans 
was always slow, and rarely averaged 
more than fifteen miles a day. The lo- 
cation of springs and creeks determined 
the length of march, for water could not 
be found wherever wanted. At night 
the caravans were generally packed in 
some form suited to the ground and the 
necessities of defense. 

The entry of the caravan into Santa 
Fe was of course an event of very lively 
interest. The long sojourn in the unin- 
habited prairies was in itself enough to 
make an approach to civilized abodes a 
matter of no ordinary importance. It 
vas the end of a long and tedious jour- 
ney and the beginning of a long, luxuri- 
ous rest. 

The joy of these sun-burned travelers 
was reciprocated by the inhabitants of 
Santa Fe, to whom the caravan was like 
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the arrival of a ship at some solitary 
island in the sea. 

The traders attended at once to the 
serious business of their visit. The 
goods were entered at the custom house 
with the least possible delay and were 
then exhibited for sale. They were gen- 
erally closed out at retail, but it often 
became necessary in a dull market to 
sell in bulk in order to get ready for 
the return caravan. Many of the 
traders were compelled to stay more 
than a season and often went to other 
points, so that the return caravans were 
rarely more than half as large as the 
outgoing. 

The average person of to-day has the 
idea that the Santa Fe trade was unim- 
portant, but if they will read up the 
early history of it they will find it was 
of considerable magnitude and genuine 
importance. It was an unquestioned 
blessing to the isolated community pen- 
ned up in the mountains and it was a 
souree of revenue to a great many 
worthy American citizens. So import- 
ant had it become to the New Mexicans 
that when a decree prohibiting it was 
promulgated in 1843, Gregg predicted 
that, unless the decree was speedily 
withdrawn, revolution would follow. 
The magnitude of it arose at one time 
to $450,000 per annum. For the twenty- 
two years from 1822 to 1843 inclusive, it 
averaged over $130,000, and nearly 
three millions for the period. 
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The Pipe-Dream. 


A sand-bar slept ’twixt the river and sea; 
It slept in its bed while the tide went down, 
For women shall moan, 
And the bar shall groan 
In a monotone; 
And the surf shall fly when the wind comes up— 
Bearing echoes from worlds afar to thee— 
And keeping the hubbub and turmoil up, 


While the sand-bar stays as the wind goes down. 


And the sand-bar stayed all wet and brown, 
And stuck to its bed as the tide came up, 

While oysters and clams 
Perform fiim-flams, 
And the wave salaams 

As the white gulls wheel and the wind goes down; 

And the surf-wraiths die as they call to thee, 

And the whales and the turtles stay out in the sea, 


And the bar stays down while the tide comes up. 


For the ocean wild, on a reckless splurge, 
Fills all the Night with a lonely dirge, 
And tumbles to all the horizon’s verge 
As voices of winds and waters merge. 
Old Neptune is “on a tear!” 
From the river to caverns and corals fair, 
River mermaids slim, with peroxide hair, 
To swim in salt water have learned. 
I have looked again when the tide has turned, 
And the sand-bar, still, is there! 


L. F. B. 
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A Toiler’s Dream. 


Oft, when at night I lay my head 

In hard-earned rest upon my bed, 

Worn out and spent by. hours of toil— 

A lamp wellnigh devoid of oil; 

“Lord, when at length my soul takes flight 
May it find rest in endless night 

Where I may sleep and never wake 

To know again such pain and ache!” 


fe 
a 
fo 


But when the morning’s dawn I greet 
Refreshed by heaven-sent slumber sweet, 
With strength renewed for any task 
One ever harder than the last; 

“Lord, when my spirit leaves this clay, 
May it be set in endless day 

Where I may ever serve for Thee 
Throughout a glad eternity!” 


LETITIA B. CLARK. 
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A PRAIRIE CHICKEN HUNT 






IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


ERNEST F. GREEN. 


At 12:15 Monday morning, August 
31st, John, Joe and myself, with three 
old dogs and one pup, boarded an M. & 
St. L. train for St. Paul. We arrived 
on time, and after finding a place for the 
dogs in the baggage room, we secured 
‘land seekers,’’ tickets, via Northern Pa- 
cifie to Mourela and return. The ride 
from St. Paul to Fargo was delightful, 
the day was bright and not too warm, 
and the seats on the rear platform of 
the ear very comfortable. I have trav- 
eled on many railroads, in all parts of 
the country, and must say that the 
Northern Pacific, in point of equipment, 
cleanliness, courteous treatment by em- 
ployes, and, in fact, everything that 
makes travelling endurable and even en- 
joyable, is surpassed by none and 
equaled by very few. 

We arrived at Fargo at 5:30, and af- 
ter caring for the dogs and getting a 
very good dinner at the Waldorf we 
strolled around town until 9:30, when 
we took another look at the dogs, found 
them all O. K., and retired after leav- 
ing a eall for 5:30. 

Our train left at 8:30, and we were on 
hand with our four dogs in good season. 
The picture of the station at Fargo does 
not show all the dogs and hunters that 
were there to take the train, as the kodak 
was not large enough. I think there 
were twelve hunters and sixteen dogs on 
the train when it pulled out. It was a 
beautiful day, warm and bright. As 
soon as we were clear of Fargo Joe and 
I got out on the rear platform to ‘ 

up’’ the country and look for chickens. 


‘size 


John, a county official in Iowa, was 
an old friend of mine and a partner in 
many trips with Joe. John was in the 
baggage car helping to keep the sixteen 
uneasy dogs from getting tangled intheir 
chains and with each’ other..At every sta- 
tion one or more hunters and dogs were 
dropped, so that at last we were all that 
were left. We saw one covey of chick- 
ens, evidently frightened by the train, 
as they were very close to the track when 
they rose. 

Joe had notified our farmer friend, at 
whose house we were to stay, and who 
lived about two miles out of town, that 
we would be in Mourela on Wednesday, 
so when we dropped off at the station 
on Tuesday at noon he was not there to 
meet us. Dinner at the hotel, our li- 
eenses secured, we bundled our dunnage 
into a livery rig and headed for the 
house where we were to have the finest 











The chicken hunters leaving 
Fargo.” 


Photo by E. F. Green 
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Ned and his son. 


Photo by E. F. Green. 
four days’ entertainment it has ever been 
my good fortune tosenjoy on a hunting 
trip. 

The sun was shining brightly, the air 
was cool and delightful. The dogs raced 
madly ahead, across the fields, into the 
creek, and seemed to be wild after their 
long trip in baggage cars and confine- 
ment in the hotel cellar. Joe had his 
black and white English setter, ‘‘Sport,’’ 
John had his lemon and white pointer, 
‘*Ned,’’ and for my use had borrowed 
from a friend of his a son of ‘‘Ned’s,’’ 
a liver and white pointer about a year 
and a half old. Also he had brought 
along a setter pup, and that pup is un- 
doubtedly in North Dakota yet, dead or 
alive, because he was left there. He was 
well bred, of good ‘‘dog sense’’ parents, 
and yet he had no more idea of what a 
dog’s nose was useful for than if he did 
not possess one. He would race along 
with Ned, but as soon as any of the dogs 
made a point he would make a ‘‘bee 
line’’ for the wagon. He was not ‘‘gun 
shy,’’ but never once in the four days 
did he seem to take the least interest in 
the other dogs’ work, chase a bird, nose 
a dead bird, or make the semblance of a 
point. 


We drove up to the house and were 
greeted by Mrs. French, told to make 
ourselves at home, and in a few minutes 
Howard French came in, and after in- 
troductions all around, including ‘ Ol- 
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lie,’’ a daughter of Mrs. French, Howard 
told us to get into our hunting clothes 
and he would show us a few chickens. It 
was about 3:30 when we piled into the 
wagon and started for a near-by stubble. 
We all shot Winchester ‘‘pump’’ guns, 
Joe and John using 12-gauge and I a 16. 
In ten minutes after we left the house 
we pulled off the road into a piece of 


natural grass and ‘‘Sport’’ showed 
signs of game. We quickly got to the 


ground, and, loading our guns, spread 


out to be with all the dogs. I was a lit- 
tle behind the other boys, and as Ned 
drew to a point and Sport, catching sight 
of him, backed beautifully, a chicken 
started from the grass to my left and 
away from the rest of the party. I threw 
up the ‘‘little gun,’’ fired, and had the 
pleasure of seeing the chicken drop dead, 
the first I had shot at in seven years and 
the first to the credit of the trip. In 
that patch of grass we got six birds and 
flushed many that we did not get. Here 
‘““Ted’’ did some nice work trailing a 
bird with a broken wing through the 
high grass and into some very rough 
ground, which Howard informed us was 
an old buffalo wallow, where the bird 
finally stopped, and Ted, making a beau- 
tiful point for an instant, made a spring, 
and when I reached him he was holding 
the bird his paws, the bird 
holding its head-up seemingly content to 
stay where it was. I tried to get a pic- 
ture of him as he held the bird, but the 
light was wrong. 


between 


Those of my readers who enjoy hunt- 
ing with a dog, and who are in an office 
the year around, can appreciate my en- 
joyment of the day. Our first shooting 
was in a depression which could hardly 
be dignified by the title valley, and yet 
it was several miles long and about a 
mile or a little Our 


more in width. 























friend Howard’s house and barn was in 
this ‘‘bottom,’’ at the west end, and the 
town near the east end. A _ few 
minutes’ ride from the house, in any di- 
rection, except east, brought us up on the 
level prairie where one could see miles 
in every direction. Few houses and 
farm buildings, no trees, except in rare 
cases a ‘‘tree claim,’’ grain field stubbles 
of hundreds and thousands of acres, and 
where there was no stubble there were 
endless stretches of natural prairie grass. 
Everywhere in this grass we found 
chickens; sometimes a lone bird would 
be found, at times two or three would 
rise, and again we would find whole 
coveys of from fifteen to thirty. 








An interesting moment. 
Photo by E. F. Green. 


Notice the horizon line in the pictures. 
We rode and allowed the dogs to range 
at will; they could not get out of sight. 
When their work ‘‘looked like birds’’ we 
tumbled out, pumped up a shell and 
walked, the team following at a safe dis- 
tanee. This manner of hunting is 
ideal; no one need tire himself beyond 
his strength, and the dogs are always in 
sight. I need tell no admirer of the 
pointer and setter at work how much 
enjoyment is derived from seeing a fa- 
vorite dog as he ranges freely over the 
open prairie, head up, his tail in merry 
action, his sudden pause, he feels the air 
carefully and moves on again, this time 
at a fast walk; gradually his pace slack- 
ens, his head comes lower, he stops, with 
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a quick glance at his master, he takes 
another step, the scent is strong, he 
stops, one foot up, perchance you can 
see him shiver and his eyes seem about 
te burst from their sockets, his nostrils 
expand and contract, and now as you 
come up to him, gun at ready, he seems 
earved from stone; you speak to hin, 
**Steady, boy, 


9? 


and try to urge him on, 
and even when you put your knee 
against his stern and endeavor to push 
him forward he stiffens and braces him- 
self; he is so close now that he seemingly 
van not get any closer without danger 
of suffocation from the strong scent of 
the covey ; you step in ahead of him, the 
chickens half again as large as a part- 
ridge, rise in fair range, if they have not 
been shot at to any extent, and now you 
get in your work with the gun. 

After securing the six birds in the bot- 
tom land we drove up the hill and in the 
grass old Ned showed signs of game. Be- 
fore we could get out of the wagon he 
had come to a beautiful point, and Sport, 











“Steady!” 


Photo by E. F. Green 


springing from the wagon, where he had 
been riding, backed him in elegant style. 
We spread out behind the dogs and Ted, 
coming in from a wide sweep, caught the 
scent, and seemingly more sure of his 
ground than the older dogs, or less ecare- 
ful, with every muscle standing out and 
his body hanging low, sneaked by the 
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other dogs and crouching to a beautiful 
point about ten yards in advance of Ned 
and Sport, completed a picture that will 
live in the memory of ‘‘we three’’ as long 


as we take any interest in hunting. 








Faring 


forth to conquest 


Photo by E. F. Green 


It was our first day, the eagerness to 
shoot was a little stronger than the de- 
sire for a picture, so the kodak did not 
get that great regret. 
Here we found a nice bunch of birds, 
and here I made a couple of shots that 
caused Howard to ask, ‘‘What are you 
shooting in that gun, dynamite?’’ 


picture, to my 


so far 
away and apparently out of range were 
the birds. We wound up the day with 
nineteen chickens. 
On our arrival at Mourela we met a 
farmer from Iowa whom the boys had 
During a little talk about 
the prospects for shooting he had volun- 
teered that over in the 
a ten-acre plot of trees 


known there. 


the statement 
‘*tree claim,’’ 
planted in rows, and very thick, lying at 
the end of the bottom about a mile from 
French’s, there were some ‘grouse,”’ 
larger than prairie chickens and lighter 
differently 
‘You fellows may be able to 


get some of them, but they are too fast 


colored and somewhat 


marked. 


for me,’’ said he. Of course we were 


quite anxious to get a shot at these 


birds. 


After supper that first evening we ar- 
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ranged to get out early and try to get 
some of the ‘‘grouse,’’ returning for 
8 o’clock. This 


ment would give Howard a chance to get 


breakfast at arrange- 
his chores done and then go out with us. 
It was a lovely morning when we turned 
out, and hastily getting our dogs, who 
were somewhat stiff and soré for a few 
minutes, we crossed the railroad and en- 
The dogs 
We 


were hardly in the field when a chicken 


tered the corner of a stubble. 
soon loosened up and ranged well. 


flushed wild some thirty or forty rods 
away ; two more rose from the same spot, 
and again three got away in a hurry. 
We remarked about how wild they were 
A little further 
on Ned made game, drew on and pointed, 
Sport 
backed, then drawing in, got the scent 


and cautioned the dogs. 


Ted’ got the scent strong and 
and all three dogs worked along side by 
side. It was a beautiful sight and we 
watched them with the interest that only 
an enthusiastic ‘‘dog man’’ knows. They 
worked along cautiously, first one in the 
lead, never more than a step or two, and 
They stopped. About a 
front a road 
dividing the oat stubble we were in from 


then another. 
hundred yards in was 
a wheat stubble beyond, and as the dogs 
stopped about twenty birds rose from 
the wheat stubble out of range; some 
swung east into the grass, where we got 
our first birds the day before, the bal- 
ance, about fifteen, sailed along, and I 
marked them down in the ‘‘tree claim,’’ 
the other boys claiming that they just 
skirted the corner of the trees and went 
on over the knoll. 

We worked on into the wheat stubble, 
but the birds were all gone. As we drew 
closer to the trees I called to Joe and 
John to look sharp, but they were sure 
the birds had gone beyond and hurried 


along. As Joe passed the first trees a 














bird started from the branches of a low 
box-elder tree, and he snapped it 
through the trees and called ‘‘I got him.’’ 
I was a little behind, and seeing that I 


was likely not to get a shot I cut across 
as fast as I could run to get to the other 
end of the grove, as I was confident that 
the birds would follow the trees to the 
other end, and as the strip was not over 
a hundred yards wide I knew the boys, 
in going through, would drive them al! 
out. 

My judgment was good. As I paused 
for breath, about two-thirds of the way 
along the east side, I heard one of the 
dogs in the underbrush, then the whirr 
of a bird taking wing, and as he came 
out over the trees I doubled him up 
nicely. John had made up his mind that 
Joe and the dogs could drive out all the 
birds, so he came out on my side of the 
grove and we worked along’ together. 
Every few minutes we could hear a bird 
rise, sometimes followed by a shot from 
Joe, but more often 
shout, ‘‘ Look out.’’ 


followed by his 
No more birds com- 
ing out on our side, we hustled up to 
the end, and got there just in time to get 
a bird each as they came like rockets 
from the shelter of the trees. 
more and another bird topped the trees, 
but evidently seeing us, he swung 
quickly back; not quickly enough, how- 


A moment 


ever, to escape a quick snap shot from 
the ‘‘16,’’ and I heard him go down 
through the trees and strike the ground. 
Joe came up with the dogs, and we soon 
ran him down, as he had suffered only 
a broken wing. While we were looking 
for him we flushed a bird, which John 
got. Joe had two birds, which made 
seven we had secured, shooting chickens 
in the trees, an entirely new experience 
to us, as in Iowa chickens steer clear of 
every form of tree or bush in the shoot- 
ing season, 
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Calling in the dogs we took the road 
back to the grass, where the other bunch 
of birds had gone. We had a long walk 
to get the wind right and hunt back to- 
ward the house and got no signs of game 
until we had got into the ‘‘buffalo wal- 
lows’’ again, where the grass was very 
high and the walking extremely hard. 
Sport had been making game for some 
time and finally made a pretty point in 
a sitting position. He was very apt to 
drop into that position and occasionally 
to a charge, if he came onto the scent 
Ned 
backed Sport and about the same time 


suddenly in erossing the wind. 
Ted made a point on a bird off to one 
side of the others. When the birds rose, 
four in number, Joe and John got one 
each and Joe and myself doubled on 
another, and although we made careful 








Just 


posing for the cameraman 


Photo by E. F. Green 
search and worked the dogs thoroughly 
the grass was so high and the ground so 
uneven that we lost two of the 
It was almost eight o’clock, the time set 


three. 


for breakfast, so we made a bee-line for 
the house. 

Breakfast over and the team hitched 
up we drove away out on to the broad, 
level prairie. Miles and miles of grass 


stretthed away in all directions. In the 
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distance a few farm buildings stood out 
in relief against the sky, but no trees or 
hills were in sight. We were headed for 
Cottonwood lake, as Howard was sure 
we could get some ducks there. From 
time to time the dogs found a few birds 
and once as we neared the banks of Cot- 
tonwood creek we saw a few mallards 
circling low over the creek, into which 
they finally settled. We left the wagon 
and crept up to the bank of the creek. 
which here was wide and quite deep. 
The dueks saw us and rose on the far 
Joe and John, with 
Howard, were nearer than I, and they 


side of the creek. 


were not in range, but having ammuni- 
tion to burn, they all shot, and one duck, 
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Joe, “Jack” and the chickens 
Photo by E. F. Green. 


evidently wounded or sorely bewildered, 
turned and came straight toward them: 
a quick shot from John and it fell almost 
at his feet. From here we hurried on to 
the lake. When within sight of the few 
scattered cottonwood trees that occur at 
long intervals along its shore the dogs 
came to a stand in the edge of a slough 
where the grass was high, and, as usual, 
Joe was in the best position to get the 
shooting. At this place we secured five 
birds, that is the other boys did; I was 


not in it. After picking up the dead 











birds we walked on toward the lake, but 
found no more birds. When we came 
in sight of the lake we saw—not water— 
a depression in the prairie covering pos- 
sibly a thousand acres, grown up to 
reeds and grass, a few small trees at in- 
tervals around the bank, which was 
sandy and had all the appearance of a 
beach, but not a drop of water to be 
We joked 


Howard about the lake without water, 


seen from where we stood. 


but he assured us that the water and the 
ducks were there, even if we did not see 
them. 

We unhitehed and fed the team, ar- 
ranged our lunch beneath a tree and had 
a very pleasant meal. Joe was anxious 
to see what Sport would do when away 
from the other dogs, so he headed out 
on the prairie. I followed the bank of 
the lake around to the west and Howard 
and John started to wade down through 
it, as Howard assured us that it was no- 
where over waist deep and all hard bot- 
tom. John got six mallards, a spoonbill 
and a gray duck, Howard got three small 
ducks, and they both got wet. I got only 
one shot, and a long one at that, but tlie 
**16’’ upheld its reputation by killing 
the duck, a spoonbill, but I kept out of 
the water, which was only visible to me 
after I got around to where the bank 
was fenced into a pasture and the cattle 
had eaten and tramped the grass and 
reeds out along the shore. 
back to the 
wagon at 4 o’clock and were all there at 


We had agreed to go 


that hour except Joe. We hitched up and 
headed for the 
taken, and 
we found Joe and 


direction he had 
about half a mile out 
Sport with 
seven chickens, all out of one covey. 
Poor old Sport was about done up; the 
heat and lack of water had made it a 
hard trip, but Joe was very well satis- 














fied that he was all right. We finished 
up the day at dusk with a total for the 
day of forty-nine chickens, thirteen 
ducks and two jack rabbits. 

Five o’clock Thursday morning came 
wonderfully sudden to three tired hun- 
ters sleeping off the fatigue of the day 
before, but we turned out and made 
preparations for the early morning hunt. 
We hunted over the same territory that 
we had worked Wednesday morning, ex- 
cept that we did not go near the tree 
claim. We found © birds in the same 
wheat stubble and in the grass and 
brought in six. None of the birds flushed 
went to the trees. Of the six two were 
the “‘grouse’’ that our Iowa man had 
spoken of. Of the eight we secured on 
Wednesday morning five were ‘‘grouse.”’ 
They were not different in size from the 
regular prairie chicken, but were lighter 
in eolor and differently marked. The 
markings were more in spots and not so 
much ‘‘barred’’ as are the pinnated 
grouse. I think they are ‘‘sharp-tailed 
grouse.’’ They were heavier in plumage 
and their legs were feathered more. 

After breakfast we loaded in and 
headed west and south from the house. 
We launched on the bank of Cotton- 
wood creek, where I got a good picture 
of the team and also one of Howard as 
he held up a brace of teal duck for our 
inspection. From here we worked north- 
west and found birds plenty. Soon after 
leaving the creek we separated, Joe and 
I going in one direction and John and 
Howard in another. Joe and myself 
were partial to the sheltered sides of the 
shallow draws or, as they are called in 
that country, ‘‘coulees,’’ and found 
birds on these slopes, in the shelter of 
the ‘‘buck brush,’”’ a sort of shrub that 
grows about knee high, with thick leaves, 


and when the friut, a bright red berry, 
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is ripe, they are a favorite loafing place 
for chickens. 

Shortly after parting company we 
eame to one of these coulees and working 
around to get the wind right we saw old 
Sport make one of his sitting points, and 
he went down so suddenly that there was 
no doubt about it. Ted was ranging 
wide and fast and came swinging along 
about thirty yards in front of Sport. Not 
all the whistling, and even shouting we 
could do had any effect on him, but he 
got the scent and flushed the birds, two 
only, at the same instant, and his posi- 
tion as he stopped on the point was some- 
thing wonderful to see. We marked the 
birds down in a patch of weeds and soon 
had them both in our pockets. 

Following the same idea we got the 
wind right, and cautioning the dogs, 
holding them closer, we worked along the 
slope, following the windings of the cou- 
lee and soon the old setter again 
dropped, this time down to ‘‘charge.’’ I 
held Ted down by talking to him, while 
Joe got Sport started, and then we saw 
some nice work. Sport was in front, 
then Ted would get in a few quick steps 
and down he would crouch, the bones of 
his shoulders and hips seeming to stand 
up while his body hung low, his tail hav 








Howard and his brace of teal. 
Photo by E. F. Green 
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distance a few farm buildings stood out 
in relief against the sky, but no trees or 
hills were in sight. We were headed for 
Cottonwood lake, as Howard was sure 
we could get some ducks there. From 
time to time the dogs found a few birds 
and once as we neared the banks of Cot- 
tonwood creek we saw a few mallards 
circling low over the creek, into which 
they finally settled. We left the wagon 
and crept up to the bank of the creek. 
which here was wide and quite deep. 
The ducks saw us and rose on the far 
Joe and John, with 
Howard, were nearer than I, and they 


side of the creek. 


were not in range, but having ammuni- 
tion to burn, they all shot, and one duck, 














Joe, 


“Jack” and the chickens. 


Photo by E. F. Green. 
evidently wounded or sorely bewildered, 
turned and came straight toward them: 
a quick shot from John and it fell almost 
at his feet. From here we hurried on to 
the lake. When within sight of the few 
seattered cottonwood trees that occur at 
long intervals along its shore the dogs 
“ame to a stand in the edge of a slough 
where the grass was high, and, as usual, 
Joe was in the best position to get the 


shooting. At this place we secured five 
birds, that is the other boys did; I was 
not in it. 


After picking up the dead 
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birds we walked on toward the lake, but 
found no more birds. When we came 
in sight of the lake we saw—not water— 
a depression in the prairie covering pos- 
sibly a thousand acres, grown up to 
reeds and grass, a few small trees at in- 
tervals around the bank, which was 
sandy and had all the appearance of a 
beach, but not a drop of water to be 
seen from where we stood. We joked 
Howard about the lake without water, 
but he assured us that the water and the 
ducks were there, even if we did not see 
them. 

We unhitched and fed the team, ar- 
ranged our lunch beneath a tree and had 
a very pleasant meal. Joe was anxious 
to see what Sport would do when away 
from the other dogs, so he headed out 
on the prairie. I followed the bank of 
the lake around to the west and Howard 
and John started to wade down through 
it, as Howard assured us that it was no- 
where over waist deep and all hard bot- 
tom. John got six mallards, a spoonbill 
and a gray duck, Howard got three small 
ducks, and they both got wet. I got only 
one shot, and a long one at that, but tlie 
‘**16’’ upheld its reputation by killing 
the duck, a spoonbill, but I kept out of 
the water, which was only visible to me 
after I got around to where the bank 
was fenced into a pasture and the cattle 
had eaten and tramped the grass and 
reeds out along the shore. 
back to the 
wagon at 4 o’clock and were all there at 
that hour except Joe. We hitched up and 


We had agreed to go 


headed for the direction he had 
taken, and about half a mile out 
we found Joe and Sport. with 
seven chickens, all out of one covey. 


Poor old Sport was about done up; the 
heat and lack of water had made it a 
hard trip, but Joe was very well satis- 

















fied that he was all right. We finished 
up the day at dusk with a total for the 
day of forty-nine chickens, thirteen 
ducks and two jack rabbits. 

Five o’clock Thursday morning came 
wonderfully sudden to three tired hun- 
ters sleeping off the fatigue of the day 
before, but we turned out and made 
preparations for the early morning hunt. 
We hunted over the same territory that 
we had worked Wednesday morning, ex- 
cept that we did not go near the tree 
claim. We found birds in the same 
wheat stubble and in the grass and 
brought in six. None of the birds flushed 
went to the trees. Of the six two were 
the ‘‘grouse’’ that our Iowa man had 
spoken of. Of the eight we secured on 
Wednesday morning five were ‘‘grouse.’’ 
They were not different in size from the 
regular prairie chicken, but were lighter 
in color and differently marked. The 
markings were more in spots and not so 
much ‘“‘barred’’ as are the pinnated 
grouse. I think they are ‘‘sharp-tailed 
grouse.’’ They were heavier in plumage 
and their legs were feathered more. 

After breakfast we loaded in and 
headed west and south from the house. 
We launched on the bank of Cotton- 
wood creek, where I got a good picture 
of the team and also one of Howard as 
he held up a brace of teal duck for our 
inspection. From here we worked north- 
west and found birds plenty. Soon after 
leaving the creek we separated, Joe and 
I going in one direction and John and 
Howard in another. Joe and myself 
were partial to the sheltered sides of the 
shallow draws or, as they are called in 
that country, ‘‘coulees,’’ and found 
birds on these slopes, in the shelter of 
the ‘‘buck brush,’’ a sort of shrub that 
grows about knee high, with thick leaves, 
and when the friut, a bright red berry, 
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is ripe, they are a favorite loafing place 
for chickens. 

Shortly after parting company we 
eame to one of these coulees and working 
around to get the wind right we saw old 
Sport make one of his sitting points, and 
he went down so suddenly that there was 
no doubt about it. Ted was ranging 
wide and fast and came swinging along 
about thirty yards in front of Sport. Not 
all the whistling, and even shouting we 
could do had any effect on him, but he 
got the seent and flushed the birds, two 
only, at the same instant, and his posi- 
tion as he stopped on the point was some- 
thing wonderful to see. We marked the 
birds down in a patch of weeds and soon 
had them both in our pockets. 

Following the same idea we got the 
wind right, and cautioning the dogs, 
holding them closer, we worked along the 
slope, following the windings of the cou- 
lee and soon the old setter again 
dropped, this time down to ‘‘charge.”’ I 
held Ted down by talking to him, while 
Joe got Sport started, and then we saw 
some nice work. Sport was in front, 
then Ted would get in a few quick steps 
and down he would crouch, the bones of 
his shoulders and hips seeming to stand 
up while his body hung low, his tail hav- 








Howard and his brace of teal. 
Photo by E. F. Green 
























Recompense 


Photo by E. F 


Green 


ing a peculiar downward curve, and so 
they trailed that covey, evidently deter- 
mined to run away from the dogs, for at 
least 200 yards, finally coming to a stop 
with old Sport in the lead and Ted just 
lapping his flank, about five feet to one 
side. It was a dandy point, and we ad- 
mired it to our satisfaction before put- 
ting up the birds, which rose rather in a 


bunch. We endeavored to avoid doub- 
ling on the birds, but after we had 
downed five we both eovered the same 


bird, and at that he went away fast, but 
with that peeuliar flight which tells the 
experienced hunter that the bird is hard 


hit. We shaded our eyes, watching him 


as he went away across the coulee. As 
he seemed about to clear the top of the 
rise on the opposite side he let go. The 


force of his flight carried him some dis- 
tance before he struck the ground and 
bounded several feet. Almost as soon as 
he touched the ground we saw Howard 
running in that direction, and a moment 
later he held the bird up. 

We were back in the road and it was 
fast growing dusk when Ned, closely fol- 
lowed by the other two, started down a 
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stubble field, heads up and every step 
instant we ex- 
pected the birds to start, and still the 
procession moved on. 


taken gingerly; every 


A halt, a step or 
two, and once more they would go along 
with that air of knowing that the birds 
John 


Cc vey 


are there, but some distance on. 
that 
from where they started at the road, and 


insisted that they winded 


certainly it would be an unusual thing 
for a large covey, as that turned out to 
be, to run as far as the dogs went, at 
that time of the day, particularly. It 
was fully 300 yards that we followed, ex- 
pecting to see the chickens every step. 
At last the dogs stopped and refused to 
be coaxed to advance another step. It 
was a fitting climax for the day. It was 


almost too dark to see the sight on a 


gun. We stepped in and away they 
went, fully thirty in the bunch. We 
stopped seven of them, and when we 


counted up for the day our score was 


fifty-seven chickens, six ducks and a 
jack rabbit. 

Friday’s hunting was practically a 
repetition of the other days, with vari- 
ations, but resulting in the bagging of 
seventy-two chickens. 

It was eight o’clock when we left the 
house Saturday morning, and we stuck 
to the wagon until we got out to where 
we had quit the evening before, the wind 
We 
birds in small numbers, but being anx- 


being right to hunt back. found 
ious not to be late getting back, we cov- 
ered the ground quite rapidly and did 
When 


we had 


not give the dogs much chance. 
we had used our allotted time 
fifteen birds, and we drove 
homeward with only Howard’s dog out 
He flushed several birds, 
but we let them go and drove in at noon. 
A splendid dinner awaited us, all the 
regular eatables and some extras. We 


rapidly 


of the wagon. 





























A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


made quick work of that and then it were off for town and the trip home. 

was pack up, get into our traveling duds, We left Howard standing at the sta- 
bundle our traps into the wagon, a hasty _ tion as the train pulled out, and then, as 
shake, hearty good wishes and good-byes, we settled down for the journey back to 
an urgent invitation to come again in  Jowa, we agreed that it was the one great 
1904, a quick snap of ‘‘Ed’s’’ baby boy, hunt of our lives and that we would re- 
which turned out a nice picture, and we peat it the first time it was possible. 














Photograph of a blue grouse taken at Green River Bakes, Wyo., by Sam Rankin. 











frout fishing in Wyoming. An old-timer at the rod; Master 
Lester Leek (son of 8S. N. Leek) carrying the trout 

















A DAY WITH MOUNT SHASTA. 


PENELOPE GLEASON KNAPP. 


It was sometime during the forenoon 
of a glad October day that we caught our 
maiden view of Shasta, far, far in the dis- 
tance, standing grim and forbidding like 
a white-cowled monk meditating upon 
the mystery of his own consecration. 

Our first sight of Shasta proved a dis- 
appointment, but as the day wore on and 
we drew nearer and still nearer, and the 
sun crept higher and yet higher, casting 
a golden halo about the brow of the gi- 
gantie thing, the majesty and the wonder 
of it all grew upon us, until we were lost 
to every sound, everybody and _ every- 
thing save Shasta, great, awe-inspiring, 
sublime Shasta—standing apart and 
alone, unique, inimitable, mystical and 
non-committal as the Sphinx. Through- 
out the live-long day the snaky turn- 
ing train with its two massive engines 
wound in and out, over and under and 
through the world of mountains for 
which the Shasta route is famed, but, 
never once did we entirely lose sight of 
the monarch of them all. If for an in- 
stant we saw but dimly the imposing 
mass, it was only that it might loom up 
in another direction more stately, more 
impressive, more commanding and more 
invulnerable than before; and yet, fas- 
cinating as is the study of Shasta by 
day, with the golden glow of the sun 
like Aladdin’s lamp playing at hide and 
seek through the mosaic grottos and 
weird crannies upon its rugged weather- 
beaten sides, it remains for the half- 
light of the waning day, together with 
the aftermath of the dying Endymion 
to paint the masterpiece upon Shasta— 
The picture which no artist save Mother 


Nature may ever reproduce and even 
she is fickle and never paints it twice 
alike. 

Like the stupendous gold disk that he 
is in the westland, Old Sol dropped sud- 
denly behind the distant mountain 
peaks leaving in his wake a blanket of 
blood red that spread its hue over the 
white-hooded summit of Shasta like 
some sacred tapestry of the Orient drip- 
ping with the gore of slain warriors. 
But, stranger by far than the blanket of 
red was the circlet of flaming gold that 
coiled about the mountain’s snowy brow 
and zigzagged through the scarlet-like 
long flickering ribbons of fire traced by 
the magic wand of some belated 
goddess. 

Nature is unlike the human artist in 
more ways than one, the greatest dis- 
similarity being the fact that she never 
leaves her pictures incomplete. There is 
always a perfect blending of lights and 
shades, a correspondence, a consistency, 


sun- 


a softening and a sequence in her work 
which forms such a symphony in colors 
as to suggest that ‘‘some artist saint has 
spilt his paint all down the western 
sky.’’ 

The deep-toned red, flecked with the 
zigzag ribbons of fire were too apparent, 
too dazzling upon the brow and the 
bared bosom of Shasta to be long appre- 
ciated, and so, at the base of the ponder- 
thing the incomparable artist 
wielded a master stroke of the brush, and 
lo, deep purple shadows crept slowly up- 
ward; so gliding were they, and so 
magical the purple of them, that the 
royal robes of the Rajahs would have 


ous 
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paled and sickened in their light. Deeper 
and deeper, then shadowy and more 
shadowy they grew until the wondrous 
ples, with the raveled thread of fire 
running through them merged into one, 
and Shasta like the famed mountain in 
the moon swam in violet—a violet so 
soft, so deliciously idyllic, yet so im- 
penetrable that all the jagged crevices 
and unlovely features wrought by the 
hand of time were obscured. 

There is no lingering gold-bedewed 
twilight in the west land, and simultane- 
ously with its coming the violet deep- 
ened into dark night, binding Shasta in 
its thrall. 

But soon above the Kedar-like monu- 
ment, shone a rim of irridescent light 
causing the summit to resemble the alle- 
gorical palace of silver upon the tallest 
mountain in the moon, as described in 
that charming story of ‘‘How the Beau- 
tiful Came to the Earth,’’ Ah! the Noe- 
turnal Queen, the sky fairy, with her 
magie wand, her silver gauze and her 
full round face—now tenderly, now 
earessingly, she lingered over Shasta 
that night, bathing his white locks with 
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erystal dew and parting them gently 
from off his brow as if loth to sail on 
through the Cerulean blue and leave him 
there alone. 

Whenever we recall Shasta as we saw 
it that glad October day and night, a 
hush, an indescribable reverence steals 
over our soul, commingled with an un- 
governable sadness, for in our heart of 
hearts we know full well that never 
again may we behold Shasta attired in 
the same robes. Upon the next occasion, 
if a second sight of him be permitted us, 
his habliments may perchance be more 





gorgeous, more bejeweled, more resplend- 
ent, but never the same, for Nature is 
both fickle and versatile. She never 
handles the same subject twice alike, but 
she is kind to her children and if upon 
some future day for our beholding she 
robes him, either in laughing tints, or 
tearful grays, we will not complain, for 
no matter of what the attire may con- 
sist, memory will hark back to the time 
when she employed all the witchery and 
magic of her art to array and re-array 
him in the very best that her matchless 





treasure cave afforded. 
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Up on the Moffat road, Colorado, 
where the steel rails make the last climb 
and cross the Great Divide at an eleva- 
tion of 11,660 feet, the highest point 
reached by any standard-gauge road in 
the world, the snow lies in great fields 
and deep drifts from early November 
until the month of May has passed. Dur- 
ing all these months, at least six of the 
twelve of the year, the railroad com- 
pany must be on the offensive and de- 
fensive against the snow in order that 
the trains may cross the range on sched- 
ule time. 

It is not so much the actual snowfall 
which causes the trouble and snow- 
bound trains as it is the drifting of the 
snow by the severe winds, which usually 
accompany or follow the snowfall. 

One who has never been above timber- 
line when a winter storm is on can not 
appreciate the whirling and drifting of 
the snow as the terrific wind catches it 
in its grasp and carries it over the sum- 
mit of the mountains. To face the storm 
is impossible; the exposed face is soon 
cut by the flying crystals and one is 
smothered by the fierce rush of the on- 
coming flakes, or rather powdered snow. 

It requires but a few minutes of such 
a storm to obliterate all traces of the rail- 
road grade, and wherever a cut has been 
made or the topography of the country 
is such that the snow may find a lodging 
place drifts are soon formed through 
which the engines, unaided by the ‘‘ro- 
tary,’’ can not plow their way. 

The rotary on this road is said to be 
the largest in the world and weighs in 


SNOW-PLOWING AT TIMBERLINE ELEVATIONS. 


FRANCIS 


the neighborhood of a hundred tons. The 
wheel is twelve feet in diamater, and to- 
gether with the guards on each side of 
the wheel euts a trench fifteen feet across 
through the drifts. 

To protect several of the deep cuts 
snowsheds have been built over the track, 
but to keep the road open ‘‘Manud,’’ as 
the rotary is known among the railroad 
employes, on account of its ‘‘snow kick- 
ing’’ propensities, is each day pushed 
over the road ahead of two engines. 

If one would watch the rotary at its 
best when working he must be at timber- 
line or above on the line of the road on 
a clear, quiet morning following a heavy 
wind and snow storm, for then the cuts 
and trenches made on the down trip the 
day before have been filled with snow. 

The rotary starts from the east side 
of the range, and but little snow is en- 
countered unless the storm has been very 
severe, until Jenny Lake is reached, just 
below timberline. As soon as the pilot 
sees the first drift ahead the huge wheel. 
like the fans of the modern windmill, is 
set to revolving, and by the time snow is 
reached it is going at great speed, and 
through an opening above the wheel the 
snow is forced in a continuous stream as 
large in diameter as a barrel. The direc 
tion in which the stream of snow is 
thrown is controlled by means of a hood 
which extends over the opening above 
the wheel. 

If the snow in the cut is light and 
feathery the wheel picks it up and 
throws it out as fine as flour for the 
lightest breeze to carry away. But if 
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the snow is damp and heavy it comes out 
in chunks of all sizes and shapes, and is 
thrown high into the air with such a 
force that it is carried a hundred feet 
or more over the tops of the trees by the 
right of way before it falls. Branches 
and twigs are stripped from the trees 
until it looks as though a heavy hail- 
storm had visited that section. 

From Jenny Lake the road soon passes 
above timberline and the snow pours 
forth in one unending stream, and in 
places rolls for hundreds of feet down 
the steep sides of the mountain, starting 
miniature avalanches on its way. 

It is an awe-inspiring sight to see the 
great machine and the two powerful en- 
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gines in its rear, each belching forth its 
volumes of black smoke which floats 
away over the white crests of the moun- 
tain. On it comes, with only the tops 
of the engine cabs above the snow, cut- 
ting its way along the unseen rails which 
lie buried somewhere on the sides of the 
mountains. 

At a safe distance we watch them pass. 
The cut, which has been made and shown 
in one of the accompanying photographs, 
is from ten to fifteen feet in depth and 
the walls are as perpendicular as though 
it had been eut through solid rock, the 
only relief from the dazzling whiteness 
being the two rails at its-bottom. 











The largest rotary snow plow in the world. 








Photo by F. J. Francis. 

















The rotary at work in a snow bank. Photo by F. J. Francis. 














Camp Music. 


When the trees are castin’ shadows and the horses plum give out, 

And a fellow’s stomach hankers for a platter full o’ trout- 

When the dogs are laggin’ backward and his wife keeps lookin’ ‘round, 
Huntin’ out a good location for a handy campin’ ground, 

He gets the team unharnessed in some cool and shady glen, 
Glad to know their work is over, and he laughs to see them when, 
With their eager noses scenting sure reward, at close of day, 

They begin their homely music munchin’ at the fragrant hay. ; 


se 
| 
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Seems to me there’s nothin’ sweeter—talk about your city choir! 
When the evenin’ meal is over and he’s settin’ by the fire, 

in the deep and tender silence comes a stealin’ through the wood 
A sort o’ soothin’ melody that makes a chap feel good. 

It breathes of trust and confidence and stirs responsive thought 
Until the air is laden with the magic it has wrought; 

And a fellew’s sure that heaven ain’t so very far away, 

As he listens to the music of his horses munchin’ hay 


When the twilight settles ’round him and the fire a-leapin’ high 
Sends a million sparks that vanish in the star-bejeweled sky, 
When the trees like feather dusters shimmer in the ruddy glow, 

As the night wind, sighin’ gently, waves their branches to and fro, 
He hears through woodland voices, in a drowsy undertone, 

A sound of measureless contentment like a softened monotone 
Fallin’, risin’, in the darkness, till the shadows, dim and gray, 
Seems a-floatin’ with the music of his horses munchin’ hay. 


MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 
* a a a 


The Magic Spell. 


; The spell’s upon me. "Twas conjured in the steel-blue twilight 

* By the insidious blending of pipe-fragrance with the dew damp, 

; And flavored with the bayings of a moonstruck shepherd 

Sy Whose devotions proxied the ill-tuned gamut of the coyote— 

ry Mournful night spirit of the foothills and plain. 
: 

© ‘Twas conducive to a fancy of the cattle domain 

ss That Ego, sans chaps, luxuriously sprawled on Mother Earth, 


And sprawling, smoked and watched the glimmering sky twinklers; 
Lay, and was swayed by that inexplicable longing for the unattainable 
That veils the vast expanse of prairie in a mist of fascination. 


Adjacent murmurs betold the nightly coon-can game and two-bit ante, 

The one relaxation of the Life upon the Open, 

With its round of fleeing mavericks and vicious outlaws 

Anon, men fell silent, to smoke awhile reflecting at the starred dome above, 

And later, one by one, fade wordless to repose. 
* . * + » oF + - 

\ soft, warm arm about my neck recalls the truant reflection; 

The spell’s dispelled—but ‘twill come again. 





WINFIELD S. RUHL 
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When first this county was settled in 
1890 quite a few deer were running 
among the hills. nine being killed by 
some of the old settlers in the winter of 
1892. Since that time none have been 
seen closer than the Sioux Indian reser- 
vation which joins this county (Greg- 
ory) on the west. A great part of the 
present county was in the reservation 
until the opening in 1903. 

Since that time we have been confined 
to hunting small game, principally prai- 
rie chicken and quail. Some grouse are 
flushed along the Poneo, a small creek, 
one of the principal small streams of the 
county, but in the close settlement they 
are seldom seen. 

In the sand hills in Cherry eounty, Ne- 
braska, grouse were plentiful in the ‘80s, 
but so many were hunted and shipped 
that they have been very scarce for sev- 
eral years. All kinds of game are well 
protected here and as a result there is a 
noted difference in the amount of prai- 
rie chickens in the past five years. 

I believe we have the finest field for 
the above-mentioned game found in any 
country. That part of the county which 
borders on the Missouri river is hilly 
and too rough for agricultural purposes 
and is used by cattle men. This makes 
it a fine place for the nesting of the 
chickens. Large numbers are hatched, 
and unless heavy rainfall cames just at 
a critical time to kill the young, abun- 
dance of chickens are found when the 
open season (September Ist) comes. Soon 
after that time they commence to flock to 
the stubble fields and later congregate in 
large flocks and fly to the corn fields in 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


PORTER, 


the farming section, and it is there, when 
October arrives, that the hunter goes for 
his day’s shooting. 

People usually observe the law and 
very little hunting is done before Sep- 
tember Ist. Most every man _ in the 
county has a gun and some of them keep 
hunting dogs, but I do not know of any 
ease where birds have been slaughtered 
in numbers. A non-resident must pay a 
license of $10, and this keeps many from 
outside the state coming over the line for 
a day’s shooting now and then. 

The quail finds its best home here. 
Where the river front runs sixty miles 
along the east border of the county nu- 
merous small ereeks and thousands of 
draws cut back into the farms, giving 
shelter and hiding places, with plenty of 
wholesome feed. After our hardest win- 
ter we find plenty of quail to stock the 
ereeks, and on the river small islands are 
covered with vines, while wild grapes 
give food to hundreds of birds that 
would perish were its only food that 
which is found in the grain fields. 

When a boy I hunted quail in Ohio, 
and later in southeastern Nebraska, but 
this county and Boyd county, Nebraska, 
which adjoins us on the south, have the 
finest quail shooting it has ever been my 
pleasure to see. One hour’s drive in most 
any direction from Fairfax, South Da- 
kota, takes us into good _ shooting 
grounds. 

On Christmas day, in company with 
my brother, leaving town at 9 a. m., we 
made a ten-mile drive to the scene of one 
of the enclosed pictures, bagging twenty- 
one quail and six cotton-tails. We then 
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In the oak brush. 


drove the ten miles home in time for a 
2:30 Christmas dinner to which we were 
invited. 

In a three hours’ hunt along these 
small streams I have flushed ten flocks 
of quail after many hunters had trod 
over the territory. Early in the season 
before much hunting has been done, two 
men with good dogs could bag 100 quail 
in a day during any of the past seven 
years. Shooters of rare ability could 
perhaps do better, while the average 
hunter falls below the mark. Most of the 
shooting is in the small timber and 
brush. Sometimes when flushed two or 
three times the quail go to the hills trib- 
utary to the creeks and take cover in the 
tall grass, where close hunting with dogs 


who understand the work well is neces- 
sary to flush the bird. They sit very close 
and are often tramped upon before they 
will fly. 





Here’s true sport—when an _ hour’s 
time is taken to locate the first bird, and 
another used to get up a large part of the 
flock, with repeated misses, as the bird 
makes a twist over knoll or down over 
a steep hillside toward the creek. I have 
had them most all get away, which gave 
the sport its real pleasure, putting man 
to his best skill and quick work in order 
to make good. 

Hello, boys! Did you notice that the 
snow has been with us three days, and 
that to-day is an ideal one for quail? 
What, can’t go? What’s the matter? 
Expecting someone to-day on business, 
or have to do a job of work that won’t 
wait? Well, I’m sorry, but the dog and 
I have fully made up our minds to try 
‘em a whirl, and have the team ready to 
hitch. 


‘“What’s that? You think they could 
wait another day for the work, and will 


as 




















phone the man to come _ to-morrow? 
Well, that’s good. We’ll take a two- 
seated rig, so the dogs can ride—and 
while I hitch up you get a lunch put up 
for three and we’ll be on the road in 
twenty minutes.’’ 

A swift drive of five miles and we are 
at Ed Lewis’ ranch, on the Ponco creek, 
where the team is tied to a tree and blan- 
kets thrown over them. After taking off 
sweaters and extra clothing and putting 
on hunting coats we start down the creek 
for an hour’s tramp. 

The dogs are too fast, having had little 
work for a month or two, and the first 
bunch is flushed without a shot. We soon 
begin to get among the seattered birds 
further down the creek, and the guns are 
kept warm. Up over the tops of the cot- 
tonwood and elm trees the birds whirl. 
Now and then one is picked off just 
above the trees, but most of them are 
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missed and seattered further down the 
creek. 

From among the brush on the other 
side of the creek comes laughter. ‘*‘ And 
how came you to miss him?’’ “‘ By sock! 
I never touched a feather on that one. 
He flew straight away’’—Bang! bang! 
‘*Well, I got a cotton-tail, and only two 
shots were needed. I’m better on them.’’ 

Soon we reach a small stream tributary 
to the creek, and when we come out of 
the brush (all the dogs are at a stand) 
a snap shot is taken of them as they 
stand. What a picture, if it is good! 
Belle (the pup of the bunch 
in front, with strong 


is slightly 
the 
older dogs, Boise and Paddy, all stand- 
ing on a slight rise in the ground, and 
justafew rods away can be seen the quail 
all under the brush, bunched. What sort 
of a current is it that courses through 
our veins at such a time as this, 


support by 


making 








A snap shot is taken as they stand. 

























us feel that we could not change the ex- 
pected for most any other pleasure? 
What a picture that is to a natural hun- 
ter: one which he will walk for hours 
over a rough country and spend time and 

¢ money to see. 
After taking 
would give each a shot, 


positions so the rise 


one word to 
Paddy and the fun commences. Five 


birds are bagged and all are satisfied. We 
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The last long reach of the sun and the shimmer 
And shafts of light where the hill tops are. 


The dull red chimneys rise 
’Gainst the bluest of blue skies, 

And the slant gray roof 'gainst the warp and woof 
Of the maple trees hard by. 
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then go up among the serub oaks along 
the hillside and run the score up to 
twelve birds at two rises. Shooting was 
better here, and not many misses scored. 
We call a halt, eat our lunch and start 
for home, satisfied with the sport. After 
a few hours’ recreation away from busi- 
ness cares we go home feeling stronger 
in body and much happier at heart. 








Thoughts of Eventide. 


There is so much of rest for me 
In the way the landscape lies; 
The soft, mellow tints of the fresh tilled earth, 
And the 
The caressing winds show a distant glimmer 


bluest of blue skies. 


Of fox-tail grasses in stretches afar; 





And the golden sun mellows all, 
And it makes the heart expand 

To a fuller scope and a keener hope 
For the joys of that better land. 






ISABELLA GRAHAM, 











Working a mining claim in Colorado under difficulties— 


the elevation being 12,000 feet. 


Photo by F. J. Francis. 
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S. N. 
I was out on a hunting trip with 
Messrs. Beckwith, Buckannon and 


Knight of Tampa, Florida. We were 
camped near the head of Black Rock, up 
under the big wall between Black Rock 
creek and the south fork of Buffalo river. 
Mr. Knight had got up at daylight and 
went out alone looking for a bull elk; 
the rest of us were hustling around get- 
ting getting breakfast, and getting ready 
to go hunting as soon as breakfast was 
over, when we heard Mr. Knight’s rifle— 
one shot. He was a dead shot, and we 
were sure this meant bull elk; but after 
an interval of perhaps one minute his 
rifle was heard again; then we were not 
so sure about the bull elk. 
a short from camp, and we 
were watching expectantly for him to 


He was only 
distance 
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Beckwith party on the road out. 


ONE DAY’S HUNTING—A TRUE STORY. 


LEEK. 


come in, which he did while we were eat- 
ing breakfast. We could see something 
was up, but held our peace, awaiting his 
pleasure, and while we finished our 
breakfast, or tried to between laughs, he 
told us the following story: 

He had got only a short distance from 
camp when he saw a large bunch of elk 
and, getting a favorable 
watched the whole bunch pass by in 
front of him, but no big bull showed up. 
He then dropped in behind them and fol- 
lowed along, thinking possibly a big bull 
might yet appear and give him a shot. 
It was while following that he noticed 
some animal of a yellowish tawny color 
lying behind some tree trunks watching 
the herd pass, which he at first thought 
might be a bull, and slipped up on it to 


position, 
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Mr. Knight watched a large bunch of elk string past him. 


see, and found not a bull, nor anything 
He took a shot 
at it, knocking it over, then went up and 


he had ever seen before. 


found he had killed a large, ferocious- 
but what, he did not 
Thinking to get it named by 
taking one of its ears to camp, he set his 


looking animal, 
know. 


rifle down against a tree and, pulling his 
knife, took the animal by one ear, drew 
the knife slowly across, when the animal 
leaped clear over him the first jump, very 


much alive. He went for his rifle. and 


this accounted for the second shot. Af- 
ter relating the above, he said: ‘‘ And 
here is its ear, now what is it?’’ 

| told him it was a mountain lion, 


vr what they knew in Florida as a pan- 
ther; that he ought not to cut its ear off, 
but to take the skin back home with him 
is a trophy. 

After breakfast Mr. Knight went back 
to skin his mountain lion. 
Beckwith a certain hill, telling him there 


I showed Mr. 
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blacktail 
more to inferest him than anything else, 


were nine bucks on it—this 
though I knew there were some blacktail 
that Mr. 


Bueckannon and I went in another diree 


bueks in neighborhood—and 


tion to look for bull elk. About 3 p. m. 
we saw a small bull lying on a ridge, 
and going away around got on the upper 
This 


when we got t 


end of the ridge and came down. 
and 
where our bull was he had got up and 


took some time, 


was feeding, and with him was a very 
large six-point bull, which we succeeded 
in killing, and after taking a pictur 
were busy dressing it when I raised up 
to straighten out my back, when over a 
ridge that I was just tall enough to see 
the ground beyond, I saw a grizzly bear 
So I asked Mr. Buekannon if he wanted 
to shoot a bear, and he said, ‘‘ You bet!”’ 
So he with rifle and I with knife started 
had 


bear and did not know where we 


for the Jower ridge. He seen no 


were 
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going. I told him to drop in behind and 


do just as I did. When near the ridge 
we stooped over until as near the top as 
we could walk, when I got Mr. B. up by 
my side, then we straightened up and 
there was the bear, about 
still unconscious of our 
presence; nor did it see us until Mr. B. 
shot (too high). But the bear, taken by 
surprise, stood up on its hind feet facing 
us. I told Mr. B. to hold lower, and he 
struck the bear in the It fell 
over, then got up and ran, and in place 


seventy-five 
yards away, 


breast. 


of one bear three ran out—an old bear 
and two Mr. B. shot the 
wounded bear through the heart as it ran 
and killed the other two with one shot 
each. 


big cubs. 


Well, here we were, seven or eight 
miles from camp, a bull elk and three 
grizzlies dead and no time to skin them. 
We opened and drew the bear, leaving 
them propped open, then finished dress- 
ing the elk, our horses 


and getting 
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started for camp and got in just about 
dark. At supper, of course, they had to 
have our story of the day’s hunt, which 
they thought must have been pretty ex- 
I asked Mr. 
with if he had found the deer and he 
said he did, but in place of nine there 


citing, and it was. seck- 


were fourteen of them; and while he had 
killed one on the trip and did not want 
to kill any more, he said there was one 
big fellow among them he would have 
shot, if he had got a chance. I asked 
Mr. Knight what he had done. He got 
in early in the forenoon with his lion’s 
hide and had spent the balance of the 
day trying to sew its ear back on as it be- 
lenged. He would get it sewed on 
wrong, then rip it off and try again, till 
finally he got it on right. 

The following morning Mr. B. and | 
went back with pack horses, skinned the 
bear and eut the elk, and brought them 


to camp. 


It was at this camp that our 











Mr. Beckwith and buck 





ante lope. 
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Mr. Beckwith had already killed a deer on the trip. Photo by S. N. Leek 


cook couldn’t cook the beans done. Af- ground and last fall there was a party 
ter boiling them for two days they were camped near it that explored the hole in 
still hard, when he made a pestle and _ for 350 feet, past one fall of twenty-five 
mashed them up. We were camped feet deep, which they took a ladder in to 
about 10,000 feet above the sea, or nearly descend. The hole finally narrowed 
up to timber line. Near this camp there down till they could go no farther. 

is a ereek that runs in a hole in the 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 


during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the 
true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6\%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fow! 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 


























laws of any state. 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 


game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 


rying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


vert such information from the 
information in addition to what 
formant. 


It is not our intention to 


ame department channels, but rather to solicit such 
as already been sent to the department by the in- 











GUN SHOP TALES. 


By Ernest F. Green. 


“Hello, neighbor; fine spring weather, 
ain’t it?” and old Bill squared around on his 
work stool and acted as if a talk would suit 
him better than anything else at that mo- 
ment. “Been down to the dam _ yet?” I 
asked him. The city had put a dam in the 
river to increase the water supply and I was 
curious to know how it had stood the winter 
and the spring freshet. 

“Yep, she’s all right, and, say, I saw a 
funny thing down there this morning,” and 
he came out into the store and seated him- 
self by the stove—force of habit, as there 
was no fire, and no need for any. “I was 
at the end of the big iron pipe that is laid 
on the river bottom, through the dam, and 
noticed that the current through the pipe 
had made quite a hole below it. There were 
about a dozen lads fishing for suckers and 
they were all around that hole, so close to- 
gether that it was a wonder how a sucker 
could get through, but they were catching 
quite a few small ones. 

“There were all kinds of tackle among 
the crowd and when one lad suddenly yelled 
excitedly as his line began to cut figure 
eights in the smal] space, around which were 
at least twelve barelegged boys standing in 
the water, there was great excitement, and 
at once every boy, seemingly with the same 
impulse began an effort to snag the fish that 
was racing about like a bass, except that it 
kept out of sight beneath the muddy water, 





and with such success that in about 
minutes a dozen boys were pulling in twelve 
different directions and yelling like Co- 
manche Indians, while their united efforts 
brought to view a sucker about feet 
with twelve hooks and lines either 
fastened to him or to each other. 


“They pulled and yelled and the fish hung 


two 


two 
long 


suspended in the air, the center from which 
radiated the lines, with a boy on each. It 
was a case of the strongest line getting the 
prize. One by one the boys broke their 
tackle, and, wildly waving their poles and 
dancing about the remaining 
shouted words 


contestants, 
of encouragement to 
chums who were still in the race. 


their 


“It narrowed down to two of the small- 
est boys and they tugged frantically, with 
their respective adherents offering 
and splashing about with utter disregard to 
the wetting all were getting, until the lines 
parted, and the little fellows, relieved of the 
support of the lines and fish, lost their foot- 
ing and disappeared, simultaneously,  be- 
reath the water, whence they 
dragged ashore with great glee and much 
unnecessary enthusiasm by their friends, 
while the sucker, no doubt very little hurt, 
was not seen again.” 


advice 


from were 


During Bill’s recital some of the 
had dropped in, and, after a little desultory 
fishing talk, I asked them if they had ever 


boys 
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heard about how King, my fishing chum, 
had dreamed about catching a big catfish, 
and lost a wager thereby. As they wanted 
to hear the story, I gave it to them. 

It was in July. The fish had not been 
biting well, but King, Joe (my brother-in- 
law) and myself simply had to get out in 
the river about so often, fish or no fish. 
King and I spent an afternoon securing a 
choice assortment of minnows, frogs and 
crawfish for bait, planting our pails in a 
creek just off the road to our destination. 
The team was ordered for 3 the next morn- 
ing as we were to drive to the “Ore Beds,” 
about sixteen miles north. 

Half past three in the morning found us 
rolling over the smooth prairie road, a good 
team, spring wagon, plenty of bait, tackle, 
lunch and a beautiful day just beginning to 
break in the east. Given all these and 
three men, all enthusiastic fishermen and 
the best of friends, what more could be de- 
sired? What a time to be abroad, the birds 
and animals just beginning their songs and 


calls, the air fresh and bracing, the per- 
fume of the flowers, the trees, the grass 
and the rosin weed, and even the odor of 


the dust of the road, damp with the heavy 
dew, was like a perfume to the nostrils of 
we three, shut in the offices and stores of 
the town for weeks at a time. 

As our team trotted freely along, hun- 
dreds of meadow larks rose from the road- 
settle a few away; several 
cock quail, fearless of our rig, sat on the 
fence posts by the road and called; an up- 
land plover circled around us and whistled 


side to rods 


musically; the crows hastened to _ their 
morning feeding places with loud calls to 
each other; afar on the prairie we heard 


the booming of the prairie chicken, and as 
it grew light we saw gophers scurrying over 
the ground, often sitting upright to see 
what manner of thing was passing. It was 
a morning to make men fee] that it is good 
to be alive. 

King and Joe had fished some years be- 
fore my advent into the town and felt that 
they were at least a degree ahead of me 
in the craft, but I could not see it that way. 
As usual, they got together in an effort to 
“rag” me a little and, to shut them off, I 
made this proposition: “You fellows are 


good talkers, now 


I am going to see how 
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sandy you are. I propose that we go to 
the fishing hole at the Ore Beds, put up the 
team, get our tackle together, bait up, each 
with his choice of bait and at the word cast 
our bait, the last man to catch a fish—a 
game fish, bass, cat, pike or pickerel—to 
put up his tackle, allow the other two to 
throw him, fully dressed, into the river, off 
the deep side of the sand bar, and to build 
the fire, get the lunch and care for the team 
and not to fish again during the day, hitch 
up at night and drive home.” 

This was a facer; they looked at each 
other and at me; crawfish they couldn't. 
and so it was agreed upon. With jokes, 
reminiscences of former trips and pure en- 
joyment of the outing, the miles soon passed 
and we greeted Farmer Richardson as he was 
doing his morning chores, drove down across 
his mile-long pasture, and hustled our duffle 
out, cared for the horses, crawled through 
the wire fence and stood on the sand bar 
by the river side. Long will the memory 
of that morning remain with me. King, 
while yet a young man, went the last trip, 
about a year ago, after suffering with cancer 
for years, while we hunted and fished to- 
gether and I did not know it. I am back 
in the East, while Joe is yet in the same 
town and goes fishing with other comrades. 

We did not waste time. Rods were put 
together, lines run, hooks bent on and each 
carefully choosing a bait that was suited to 
his ideas of the day, Joe gave the word and 
we were off. A light wind made just such 
a ripple as bait fishermen desire; the sun 
was warm, wind in the south, but the min- 
utes slipped by and no bite. We cast and 
reeled in, fished up stream and down, in deep 
water and shallow, wide and close, with a 
light sinker and with none, worked every 
artifice known to the craft, put no bite. 

The sun grew warmer, the wind died 
down, we changed bait frequently, but to 
no effect. King had been out to a card 
party the evening before and was late home, 
consequently he became so sleepy that he 
finally said: “I can catch more fish asleep 
than you fellows can awake,” and, putting 
on a fresh minnow, he cast far out into deep 
water, stuck the butt of his rod into the 
sand bank and, stretching himself on the 
sand, was asleep in a moment. Joe and | 
redoubled our efforts to get a bite, but noth- 
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ing resulted and we were startled, a few 
minutes later, by hearing the buzz of King’s 
reel, which brought him up standing and 
awake. He grasped the rod, threw off the 
click, felt his fish for a moment and struck. 
“I've got him,” and he reeled in a little, 
the fish rushed down stream, fighting hard. 
“It’s a cat,” said King, and he proceeded 
to reel his catch up to the shore. It was 
a cat of about three pounds. 

Of course he was greatly elated and made 
a great talk about his ability to catch fish 
while asleep. Joe and myself had nothing 
to say, as it now lay between us to get the 
ducking. King asked Joe for a stringer, Joe 
always carrying a supply. If he found a nice 
smooth hemp twine at the store, it went 
into his fishing box. Joe passed out one at- 
tached to the end of which was a hook ex- 
tractor. The catfish was strung and put 
back in the river, with many chuckles and 
nods, a new bait and a cast, the rod set as 
before, and with a few words of advice to 
us, King was soon sound asleep. 

I was getting desperate. I cast well out 
into the stream and let my bait drift down 
past King, who was a short distance below 
me, allowing the bait to settle to the bot- 
tom, and then reeling it in very slowly, I 
fouled his line. Carefully I drew it in and 
secured it to a stake, then beckoning Joe 
in, I told him my scheme. He brought the 
catfish from the stringer; we carefully 
hooked him on King’s line, putting the hook 
in close to the tail, across the back, and 
turned him loose. 

It took some minutes for Mr. Cat to learn 
that he was free to swim, but when he did 
start he took up the slack line and took 
down that river like a race horse. How that 
reel did sing, and how King bounded to his 
feet, and, grasping the rod, dropped his 
thumb on the fast running reel, bracing him- 
self to strike. He waited until the line tight- 
ened and made a savage strike. “Yow! I’ve 
got him!” he yelled. “See him pull; look 
at that rod bend! Bet he’s a whale!” And 
surely that catfish, with about forty yards 
of line out, in full possession of his swim- 
ming powers, and headed down stream, was 
putting a crimp in his bamboo rod. 

Well, we handed out advice plenty as 
to handling and. landing that fish, and King 
to the handle of the pail and the catfish had 


came back with caustic comment on the 
fishermen that could not catch a fish or get 
a bite, while he caught them in his sleep. 
After about ten minutes of exciting work 
he concluded that the fish was getting tired 
and surely was firmly hooked and he stead- 
ily reeled in, with many comments on the 
probable size of his catch. Joe and I had 
concluded that it would be prudent to be 
some distance away when he landed his 
“big one,” so we sneaked when he com- 
menced to reel him in. 

When that fish appeared on the sand, at 
his feet, tail first, his astonishment was 
comical, but when it dawned on him that 
he had been worked, his rage was fearful. 
From our vantage ground on the other side 
of the river, we asked for particulars as to 
weight, color and pedigree of that big fish; 
we wanted to know how long it took to land 
a big one of that size; did he pull hard, etc. 
We got answers that made us rock with joy. 
The language that that fisherman turned 
loose must have blasted some of the vege- 
tation around that locality. 

He strung that fish once more, threw his 
rod on the sand and flung himself down be- 
side it. In five minutes he was sound 
asleep. Joe soon caught a small pike. It 
had swallowed his bait while we were watch- 
ing the show, and he was obliged to use the 
hook extractor to get the hook out. To keep 
his catch separate, he put the pike on an- 
other stringer and tied it in an out-of-the- 
way place. I soon landed a small bass, put 
it on a stringer, and when I went to the 
bait pail to bait up, I caught a dissolving 
view of Joe’s hook extractor sliding off into 
deep water. He had laid it down, when 
stringing his pike, and neglected to tie it 
towed it away beyond recovery. 

I called Joe and we fixed up a plan to 
get more fun out of the situation. We each 
securely hooked our respective fish on our 
tackle, threw them out into the stream, then 
with many shouts of derision we woke King 
up to see our fish. He was slow to respond; 
he was sore and angry; but we went right 
after him when he had, with great show 
and ostentation, put our fish on stringers. 
We told him he was “it,” that he was to 
have his ducking right there and then. To 
his (at first angry, and later, puzzled) talk 


about his catfish, we told him he had been 
(7) 
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dreaming. We allowed him, after much ar- 
gument, to look for the stringer and the 


cat. Not finding it, he accused us of hid- 
ing it. We asked him to describe the 
stringer and on his telling Joe that he got it 
from him, and that it had an extractor on 
it, Joe asked him “what brand he smoked,” 
insisting that he had not brought that ex- 
tractor with him. 

His anger was all gone. wie was puz- 
zled, but uncertain. He begged to be re- 
lieved from the bath and promised anything 
we might ask. We relented and allowed him 
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to go. The team and the lunch were at- 
tended to, but he went around the balance 
of the day, a sorely uncertain quantity. | 
saw him shaking his head and heard him 
swearing under his breath, while he gave us 
a sharp look and a questioning glance, often 
stopping to stare out over the river with un- 
seeing eyes, evidently trying to make up his 
mind—dream or reality. 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Mathews Makes an Offer. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—If your magazine 
and its readers have not become tired 
of the controversy regarding wild pig- 
eons (ectotistes migratorius), I ask you 
to publish this offer: If any one in the 
United States will send me the skin of a 
freshly killed wild pigeon (ectotistes migra- 
torius), I will pay him $10 for said skin, or 
if he will send me the head, tail and breast 
of a freshly killed wild pigeon (ectotistes 
migratorius), I will pay him $10 for same. 
I will go further. I will send my check for 
$50 as a wager that no one can do this, and 
the only proviso I make is that the party 
must cover my money, send the skin of a 
wild pigeon (ectotistes migratorius) to you 
and you are to forward it to T. S. Palmer, 
assistant biological survey, in the employ 
of the United States government, Washing- 
ton, D. C. If Mr. Palmer pronounces the 
skin you send him a freshly killed wild 
pigeon (ectotistes migratorius), I lose. If 
he gives the specimen another name, I win. 
Of course no one will gainsay but what Dr. 
T. S. Palmer is an acknowledged authority. 

I make this offer simply to end the con- 
troversy as far as I am concerned. Your 
correspondents will find that I am willing 
to back my opinion. If three or four should 
come at once, never mind, I will take them 
all. The moment I hear from you that this 
offer is accepted, I will forward a draft of 
$50 to back it up under the provisions I 
name. 

I would add, in answer to some of your 
correspondents, that I have lived in the 
West for thirty years, have killed wild 





“I don’t believe he knows yet,” said 
Bill as he turned out the lights and 
locked up. 
pigeons (ectotistes migratorius) in New 
York state, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan 


and a few in Minnesota, up as late as 1882. 
And though I am ashamed to say it now, 
have shot hundreds, if not thousands, at the 
trap. At a tournament held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1875, there were at this tournament 
over 25,000 wild pigeons (ectotistes migra- 
torius) killed. We did not realize what we 
were doing, and I think the price paid was 
$80 a thousand. I know of two men near To- 
ledo, Ohio, and another at Detroit (if they 
are living) that made a large fortune in 
netting wild pigeons (ectotistes migratorius). 


R. W. MATHEWS. 





The New Mexico Bird Described. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—If you will send 
me the address of R. W. Mathews I think 
I can send him a passenger pigeon. There 
are quite a number in tnis part of New 
Mexico. The description is as follows: 
The color of the back and wings is the same 
as that of a dove; the breast is of a bronze 
tinge, rather light. They have a light cream- 
colored stripe across the back of the head 
and some pretty bronze feathers on the back 
of the neck. In size they are about half as 
big again as a dove and have a tail about 
five inches long. 
As a subscriber, I would like to see the 
complete description of the passenger pigeon 
given in the columns of your magazine. 


J. W. CARTER. 








Dr. Westerfield Writes from Texas. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Please say to A. 
R. Kuser and R. W. Mathews that if they 
[8] 
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will write to the postmaster, Alto, New Mex- 
ico, they may secure both dead and live spec- 
imens of wild pigeons. I, with a large camp- 
ing party, was there last July when a boy 
killed two wild pigeons—the kind I remem- 
ber seeing in Kentucky and Tennessee after 
I grew to manhood. I was told by the post- 
master that they were at times very numer- 
ous and destroyed his fields of oats. I feel 
very much interested in this now almost ex- 
tinct bird and would like for you to print 
in your good journal the history of its dis- 
appearance from these parts and if it is 
true that some twenty years ago so many 
millions of them were destroyed in a storm 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 
T. L. WESTERFIELD. 


From Eagle County, Colorado. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Having more than 
an ordinary interest in the various ietters 
from Arizona in Outdoor Life in regard to 
the total disappearance of the passenger 
pigeon, I will say that although I never saw 
a passenger pigeon to my certain knowl- 
edge, one evening last October, while hunt- 
ing with two companions west of the con- 
tinental divide, in Eagle county, Colorado, 
there were several (seven) birds alighted 
on a spruce tree at our camp which an- 
swered the description of a passenger pig- 
eon. Having traversed the country from the 
British line to the Gulf of Mexico, and never 
before having seen a bird like this, I have 
come to the conclusion that it was not any 
other than the passenger pigeon so cele- 
brated in the settlement of the eastern Mis- 
sissippi valley. UNKNOWN. 


Admits There Are Wild Pigeons, But— 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Already too much 
ink and valuable space has been used on 
the wild pigeon controversy, but as I have 
been a student of ornithology for several 
years, I think I have a license to butt in 
just once and say to the boys that they are 
all wrong and all right. There are pigeons 
in Arizona, Colorado, California and Wash- 
ington, but they are not the same species 
that in early days were so abundant in the 
Middle States, but the band-tail pigeon (co- 
lumba fasciata), a truly western bird. We 
have here the bluebird, robin, meadow lark 
and many other birds that occur in the East, 
but they are not the same and only the stu- 
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dent of ornithology can see tie difference. 
W. L. BURNETT. 


The Coast Pigeon or Ring Neck. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the 
discussion regarding the passenger wild pig- 
eon and have been much interested, as well 
as amused at the enthusiasm and different 
ideas set forth. But, however, I will venture 
my knowledge and experience. 

In the first place, Mr. W. F. Sheard has 
given the clearest idea of this coast pigeon 
of any one whose opinion I have read. The 
Pacific coast pigeon is not the eastern pas- 
senger pigeon; it is not so large nor so bril- 
liant, nor so swift a flier. The coast or ring 
necked pigeon, as they are called here, are 
paler in color, although somewhat similar 
in their markings. The coast bird also has 
bright yellow or lemon-colored feet with a 
touch of the same color around the eye. The 
tail is square or a little inclined to be hol- 
low in the center, more like the domestic 
bird. 

The flight of these birds, when in coveys, 
is scattering and irregular, almost identical 
with that of the tame bird. Their habits 
on the ground while feeding are also like the 
tame bird, walking in rather’ scattered 
bunches or individually. Any hunter who 
ever hunted these two varieties can not fail 
to observe these points in all. The Pacific 
coast birds are a close brother of our domes- 
tic kind; the passenger pigeon, on the other 
hand, has a very long tail with pointed long 
center feathers, inclining just a little up- 
ward at extreme points; red feet and some 
red around the eye; the male has a very bril- 
liant copper-red breast, and is much larger 
than the coast bird, twice as swift a flier, 
and when flying in coveys or droves, fly very 
close together, seeming to bore through the 
air and getting just as close together as pos- 
sible. This is why so many of these birds 
have been killed at one shot, while flying. | 
have killed, in Missouri, as many as twelve 
and fifteen of these birds at one shot while 
flying past me to the roosting grounds 
When the passenger birds light to feed they 
are continually flying up and lighting ahead 
of each other, resembling to the observer a 
kind of rolling, tumbling something, contin- 
ually and swiftly moving forward. 

I am most sure there is not and never 
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was a real old-fashioned, red-breasted, long- 
tailed, red-footed passenger pigeon west of 
the Rocky mountains. I have killed thou- 
sands of the coast pigeon in Washington, 
Oregon and some few in western Idaho, but 
never have seen one single passenger bird 
here yet and am sure there are none here. 
The pigeon we have here is a greatinhabitant 
of our western mineral springs; is also very 
fond of bear berries, as well as the berries 
of the wild dogwood that grows in most all 
the coast mountains. The flesh of the coast 
bird is not near so good for table use as is 
our eastern cousin. There are very many 
things which are divergent when comparing 
these two varieties of pig that 


eons make 


them vastly different; in fact, the similarity 
in the slight resemblance of their color is 
all there is much alike. E. F. WICKER. 


Mr. Brown Knows the Difference. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been read- 
ing the many articles on the wild pigeon 
in Arizona. Let me tell you that most of 
the writers are talking of the ring-neck pig- 
eon of the Pacific Coast, that is common 
from Washington to Mexico. But in west- 
ern Mexico I killed the real passenger pig: 
eon. I spent hours at a spring observing a 
flock and shot one with my rifle to be sure. 
This was in 1898. T. C. BROWN. 


FOR AN “ADIRONDACK MURRAY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION.” 


To the Editor:—William Henry Harrison 
Murray (“Adirondack” Murray) was born in 
a plain New England farmhouse at Guil- 
ford, Conn., on April 26, 1840. He died at 
the old homestead on March 3, 1904, in the 
same room in which he was born, and his 
grave, according to his wish, is but a short 
distance from the house, beneath a large 
buttonwood tree history is closely 
connected with the settlement of his ances- 
tors at Guilford 260 years ago. 

It is forty-four years since Mr. Murray 
was graduated from Yale; forty-three since 
he entered the ministry; forty-two since he 
lighted his first 
dacks; 


whose 


campfire in the Adiron- 
thirty-eight since he ascended the 
pulpit of Park Street church, Boston; thirty- 
seven since his first book, “Adventures in 
the Wilderness, or Camp Life in the Adiron- 
dacks,” appeared, and the same length of 
time since he commenced to lecture pub- 
licly. In reality, it is about forty years 
since he entered the field of authorship, as 
most of the sketches comprising 
tures in the Wilderness” first appeared in 
the “Meriden Literary Recorder” in 1867. 
Including the various collections of his ser- 
mons, lectures and addresses, he has left 
nearly twenty books, which, in some re- 
spects, are unsurpassed by the literary pro- 
ductions of any American author. His writ- 
ings have passed into a permanent place in 
the affections of the people, have become na- 
tionalized, and some of his compositions, as 
“A Ride With a Mad Horse in a Freight 


“Adven- 


Car,” “The Story the Keg Told Me,” “The 
Man Who Didn’t Know Much,” “How John 
Norton, the Trapper, Kept His Christmas,” 
“Death a Gain,” and “The Old Apple Tree's 
Easter,” are undoubtedly classics. His John 
Norton is the sole rival in American liter- 
ature of Cooper’s Leatherstocking, while his 
“Holiday Tales” have been ranked in this 
country with Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” In 
the literature of sport and wild nature he 
has no superior, and his name belongs nat- 
urally to the class of Thoreau, Cooper, Audu- 
bon and Frank Forester. 

It is proposed to form a national society 
of men and women interested in keeping 
green the memory of the “Great Evangelist 
of the Outdoor Life,” to whose influence so 
many thousands of Americans owe their ap- 
preciation of nature and the health and hap- 
piness which have come to them from va- 
cations spent in the woods. The name “Adi- 
rondack Murray Memorial Association,” has 
been suggested. The purposes would iIn- 
clude the erection of a suitable monument 
above Mr. Murray’s grave, the preservation 
of the homestead at Guilford, and the repub- 
lication of all his books, so that his widow 
and four daughters (nine to eighteen years 
of age) may be assured a helpful income 
which would assist the daughters to continue 
their education and that his great gospel of 
outdoor living, and the humor, pathos, sim- 
plicity, beauty and reverential character of 
his writings may go on doing good in the 
world. 
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The exact form of organization has not 
yet been determined, but it is expected that 
a plan will be arranged whereby a single 
subscription of a few dollars will entitle to 
permanent membership, without payment of 
annual dues. All who are interested in the 
man or his work are invited to correspond 
with any of the undersigned friends and ad- 
mirers of Mr. Murray who have felt it to be 
both a duty and a pleasure to serve as a 
provisional committee on organization, when 
further particulars will be made known. 
Suggestions are invited and the literary, re- 
ligious, sporting and lay press of this coun- 
try and Canada is asked to lend support, es- 


pecially by reprinting this letter. (Signed) 


James H, Cutler, care American Forestry 
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Association, 510 Twelfth street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; M. J. Hapgood, Peru, Vt.; 
John S. Huyler, 64 Irving Place, New York, 
N. Y.; W. H. Merrill, editorial department, 
Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. (former asso- 
ciate editor of the “Golden Rule’); Fletcher 
Proctor, Proctor, Vt.; Col. A. A. Pope, Pope 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
Harry V. Radford, 212 East 105th street, 
New York, N. Y.; Paul Smith, Paul Smith’s, 
N. Y.; W. J. Van Patten, 386 Pearl street, 
Burlington, Vt.; M. F. Westover, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Charles Goodrich Whiting, editorial depart- 
ment, Springfield Republican, 
Mass. 
June 28, 1906. 


Springfield, 


CAPTAIN GOODRICH TAKES AN OUTING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I went to Rock- 
port for an outing on July 15th and for six- 
teen days fished, boated, bathed, crabbed, 
and inhaled salty ozone. I also watched the 
bathers and studied them individually and 
collectively. I noted that Miss Plump pre- 
ferred to bathe from the public pavilion and 
seemed pleased in securing the assistance of 
some athletic young man in her cleansing 
process and battle against wave tide and old 
Neptune. As usual, gray hairs and expe- 
rience were disregarded. I took my eyes 
off the plump people and looked for a mo- 
ment up the beach and there beheld Sister 
Slim, singly and in pairs, three-fourths of a 
mile from the interesting and _ interested 
throng; nevertheless she appeared quite as 
wet as Miss Plump. Although there was 
more room up where Sister Slim was per- 
forming, still I clung to my position near 
where they would come up the steps into the 
pavilion. 

I think that trip by the sad sea did me 
good, but I am used to more brush; so after 
being at home a few days, struck out to 
the mountain fastnesses and sojourned at 
the ranch of a friend. Ticks (wood, seed 
and other varieties), red bugs, savage and 
bloodthirsty; smiles and repartee caused by 
suppressed good feeling and made manifest 
by the movement of lip and facial muscles 


and expressions of humorous thought, height- 
ened by judicious pose. Nine days I reveled 
in the joy-inspiring atmosphere and beheld, 
decked in home attire, slamming the plunger 
into the churn until the butter-fat ceased to 
be one of the component parts and was 
lifted out to serve as a lubricant to the 
nicely-browned pancake, the manufacture of 
which was both awe-inspiring and instruc- 
tive, as thé pancake artist stood before the 
fire, a la Casabianca, holding in her hand 
a sheet iron shovel and deftly presenting 
the other side of the sputtering paste to the 
heat of the greasy pancake iron. Again we 
see one with arms bared to the neck ma 
nipulating a towel as she dries the plate 
upon which the viands were served. I was 
also interested and edified in her manner 
and method of standing the calf off with a 
club while she secured the portion of milk 
demanded for family use and the efforts to 
whistle and the pouring forth of snatches of 
song as she carried the buckets of foaming 
milk to the dairy room for future punish- 
ment. This panorama passed before my view 
—my attentive gaze—for nine days and the 
principals were four damsels between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-three and none 
of them need feel it incumbent upon them 
to accompany Sister Slim on a bathing tour. 

I will listen attentively to any old song 
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about the raging main, but when I want an 
outing, just give me the reins and I will 
prove instinctively that I am a brush man 
right. I had rather apply the panacea to a 
scorpion’s sting, or the attendant excitement 
and irritation. of a rush into a bull-thistle 
patch, than to cry aloud in anguish for a 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you can find 
space in your valuable magazine, I want to 
say to your many readers a few words con- 
cerning the fishing in Colorado. I read an 
article in the Forest and Stream of June 9th 
headed “Fishermen and the Public.” You 
will notice the writer of this article has 
been quite liberal in some of his views. He 
claims that the population of Colorado is 
perhaps 600,000 persons; that three per cent. 
of them fish, or possibly five per cent. fish, 
and goes a little further and admits that 
in all probbility there are 25,000 genuine 
fishermen in the state of Colorado, which 
would represent only a very small per cent. 
of our entire population. 

I want to say to your readers, and the 
records will bear me out in it, that the gen- 
uine fishermen catch fish and ship or de- 
liver to at least ten persons besides them- 
selves; in other words, that number of peo- 
ple are provided with fish from time totime 
caught by the 25,000 actual fishermen. Mul- 
tiply this number by ten and you will have 


250,000 people, or almost half the entire 
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remedy from contact with a jellyfish or from 
a puncture by an able-bodied stingaree. 
The joys of life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep; 
But turn me loose on the mountain height, 
Among bushes I fain would peep. 


L. L. GOODRICH. 


COLORADO FISH COMMISSIONER, 


population of the state. This would be on 
a basis of each fisherman furnishing fish 
to nine persons besides himself. 

Some time ago one of our game wardens 
seized a box of fish at Salida, Colorado, that 
was consigned to five different families in 
the city of Denver, the box being seized on 
acount of its overweight. There were at 
least fifteen persons represented in this box 
of fish, and every train from the fishing dis- 
tricts of this state to all the large cities 
have a large number of boxes containing 
fish that go to different points to be distrib- 
uted among their friends. If no person in 
this state ate fish except those who actually 
catch them, it would not be necessary to 
ask the Legislature to appropriate money 
for the maintenance of hatcheries to prop- 
agate and distribute fish. 

I would be pleased to have these facts 
go before your readers and I am sure that 
no one can successfully dispute them. Yours 
very truly, J. M. WOODARD, 

Game and Fish Commissioner. 
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A PRESERVATIVE FOR FISH AND GAME. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June issue 
of Outdoor Life I noticed an inquiry from 
C. D, Lesher, D. D. S., for a preparation to 
preserve fish and game. Several years ago, 
while hunting chickens in the western part 
of Kansas, during the month of August, 
when the thermometer would have registered 
110 degrees in the shade (had there been 
such a thing as shade), I had an excellent 
opportunity to try a formula that I had pre- 
pared for preserving game. Our trip covered 
a period of four days, and we returned with 
more than sixty chickens, all in a perfect 
state of preservation. 

Our method was, as soon as a bunch was 
shot out, six or eight being killed, and while 
they were yet warm, the entrails were re- 
moved and the cavity washed, and the whole 


HOW TO PREPARE HIDES 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Great care should 
be taken in the skinning and preparing of 
heads and skins for the taxidermist, but 
first of all I would advise every true sports- 
man to be his own taxidermist. To be able 
to kill, mount and pose your trophies as seen 
in the woods is a great pleasure. Never 
stick or cut the throat of specimens to be 
saved, as it is impossible to sew up the cut 
so it will not show in the mounted specimen. 
Should the animal need bleeding (which it 
seldom does), shoot it again through the 
heart with your pistol. 

To skin for mounting, first cut clear 
around, well back on the shoulders, then rip 
up the back of the neck to the horns and cut 
close around each horn. Skin the neck for- 
ward to the head and down over the head 
without further ripping, being very careful 
to leave all the eyelids and winkers and lips 
on the skin. Be careful to dig deep and not 
cut the skin in taking out the tear ducts. 





bird, feathers and all, was immersed and 
permitted to remain in the solution for 
twenty minutes. When removed, they were 
wrapped in a cloth wet with the solution, 
and we repeated the immersion each day. 

Solution: Sodium chloride (common 
salt), 1 pound; potassium nitrate (salt 
peter), % pound; sodium borate (common 
borax), % pound. 

Mix well and divide into three parts; 
each part will make one gallon of preserva- 
tive solution. The ingredients can be 
found in any drug store, and the quantity 
should be furnished for a cost of not more 
than 25 cents. This solution is perfectly 
harmless—all that would be eaten with the 
game, DR. J. WARD SHULTS. 


AND HEADS FOR MOUNTING. 


Trim the meat and fat from the skin; salt 
well with common salt and roll up in a tight 
bundle. Tie with cord. After two or three 
days unroll and lay out to dry (not in the 
sun). The skull should be thoroughly 
trimmed of all meat and the brain and eyes 
taken out, and should the head be shipped 
or hauled, saw it in two from center of 
horns to the point of the nose, tieing the two 
pieces together with points of the antlers 
in, so as to protect them from being broken. 
The scalp, after being salted and dried, will 
keep indefinitely. Should there be more 
than one specimen, mark each scalp and 
skull to correspond, for, although of the 
same size, deer are like men—some wider 
between the eyes than others—and the old- 
timers quite Roman. 

It is well to look your trophy square in 
the face for thirty minutes while your nerves 
get settled, and in order that you can mount 
him just as he was. SAM STEVENS. 


























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


L. H., Houston, Tex.—My hound bitch 
had fourteen puppies, of which six are now 
living and are three weeks old. The weaker 
ones died gradually, owing to a lack of milk 
supply of the matron, and, to save the rest, 
I resorted to feeding them by aid of a bottle. 
Am feeding them four times a day in this 
manner with condensed milk. Now, will it 
be all right to continue this, and how long 
will it be before they will eat of their own 
accord? I have had experience with older 
dogs (I have a pack of eight hounds now), 
but not with puppies. I also wish to know 
what can be done to prevent the puppies 
from having worms. I will be very thank- 
ful for any information in the matter, and 
am ready to pay for it upon receipt of bill. 

Answer.— When 
rearing so large a 


there is an object in 
litter, a foster mother 
should be procured. The brood matron has 
but eight good teats and these are monopo- 
lized by the stronger whelps, thus starving 
the weaklings. By dividing the litter be- 
tween two nurses, all may be raised. Feed- 
ing on bottle was the proper thing to do in 
your case, but should have been begun 
sooner. Condensed milk will answer well 
when diluted to a degree, but is not near so 
good as fresh milk from a fresh cow. As 
the cow’s milk contains less nourishment and 
sugar than that of the dog, three table- 
spoonsful of sugar should be added to the 
pint and the puppies fed at least six times 
a day till six weeks old, then four times a 
day till three months old. Getting puppies 
to lap milk from a flat dish or plate at but 
two weeks old is an easy matter—merely 
dip their snouts into it, the clinging milk 
will cause them to lick it off and make them 
anxious for more, so that after but a few rep- 





etitions, they will come forward eagerly to 
partake of the proffered ration. They 
should have all they will clean up well, but 
then the dish must be removed and cleaned, 
to prevent souring. If the cow can be kept 
at hand and milked often as required at time 
of feeding the pups, it is all the better. (2) 
As all puppies have milk worms, and the 
trouble usually begins at about three weeks 
of age, a safe vermifuge should be used. 
given with safety to quite young puppies 
one drop of the medicine to the pound 
weight of dog once a day on three days each 
week (on empty stomach) up to six weeks 
old; then every two weeks. If thus pro- 
ceeded, worms can not exist and the pups 
will thrive. 





W. C., Chicago, Ill—I have a finely bred 
Boston Terrier pup about four months old, 
and as I know very little about the care of 
a dog, I would appreciate any hints you 
can give me. One thing that worries me 
at the present time is that the pup shows 
a rather vicious disposition. Will this wear 
away with his puppyhood, and if not, how 
can I lessen it? Appetite varies from raven- 
ous to total refusal; eyes watery and matter 
collects in the corners; coat rough and dead- 
like; mostly restless and cross, and chews 
up everything he gets hold of. 

Answer.—Puppies of this age are inva- 
riably afflicted with worms and that is 
doubtless the case with yours. During this 
period they will be cross and apparently vi- 
cious, but it vanishes when relieved of the 
intestinal parasites. Puppies are prone to 


chewing up things, such as shoes, etc., as a 
matter of pastime. 
work on, 


Give a large bone to 

















R. H. G., Santa Ana, Cal.—My pointer 
pup is now ten months old, is lively and has 
plenty of courage, will take a few taps from 
the whip and come to me more pleasantly 
than ever. He makes some pretty points on 
the young chicks about the yard, especially 
if one happens to be dozing in the sun. I 
am anxious to train him right and should be 
glad to have some pointers as to this. 


Answer.—Doubtless a good pup and 
worth while training, but you should cast 
the whip aside and proceed as per “The 
Amateur Trainer’—force without the whip. 
At first he may take a few taps which, of 
course, are given lightly because you are 
not in anger; soon, however, things will not 
go so pleasantly and the whip may be ap- 
plied more vehemently and the outcome will 
be a cowed dog. Pointing young chicks 
about the yard is of no value, and soon 
leads to serious trouble—at first he merely 
stands them, the next will be to chase, 
catch, worry and kill them. Discourage this 
without severity, but more sternly in case he 
should persist. 


M. J. W., Jonesville, Va.—I have a thor- 
oughbred foxhound, about ten years old, 
which has been having canker of the ears 
and also a sort of skin disease for a long 
time. I want to get him in good condition 
and mate him with a good bitch of his breed 
because he always was, up to last six months, 
a splendid worker—would stand an all-day 
run after a red fox. Do you think I can get 
good pups by him at this age? 

Answer.—This dog has doubtless outlived 
his usefulness in all respects, especially 
since having been out of condition so long. 
Old dogs easily become mangy and afflicted 
with canker of the ears, and, if such a dog 
is worth keeping at all, should have been 
treated at the first appearance of stated dis- 
eases, The progeny of a diseased sire, or 
dam, will never be hale and hearty, and, 
therefore, if for no other reason, the ser- 
vice of such an one should never be toler- 
ated. Moreover, the offspring of an old dog 
will lack ambition, dash, vim, and speed, 
etc. Employ a middle-aged dog as sire for 
best results. It is well enough to use an old 
bitch for breeding purposes if served by a 
young dog, one not less than eighteen 


months of age—very good youngsters may 
thus be obtained. 
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B. W. L., Bridgeport, Conn.—Will you 
kindly advise me how to proceed to break 
my English setter pups, now past a year 
old, from chasing, worrying and killing chick- 
ens? They have always shown a desire to 
worry chickens since seven or eight months 
old and I have thus far done nothing in the 
matter, thinking it might discourage them 
from hunting later on. The pups are always 
yarded up or on chain, so the fault has not 
been so troublesome until now, when I have 
the leisure, which I have not had before, 
to take them out for a run. They stay at 
heel and obey well until some neighbors’ 
chickens are sighted; then nothing stops 
them until I arrive on the scene, pay for 
the chicken and drag the dogs away from 
the premises. As stated before, I have not 
scolded or punished them, not knowing just 
what course to pursue. The above has oc- 
curred twice now.-. All] the neighbors own 
chickens that wander’ unrestrained, 
have not taken the dogs out since. 


so I 


Answer.—Chasing chickens shows a de- 
sirable inclination—a young bird dog that 
pays no attentions to chickens lacks one of 
the necessary qualities. The undesirable 
habit, however, should not have been al- 
lowed to reach the point of killing fowls. It 
should have been discouraged from the be- 
ginning, mildly at first, later on more se- 
verely, having punishment inflicted by an- 
other person. Arrange with a helper to have 
him catch them in the act and then and there 
apply the lash quite vigorously and chase 
them home. If a chicken has been killed, 
let him wear it out on the dogs—scratching 
their noses with the claws, swinging by the 
feet to have the beak peck them hard in 
the face, pelting with the wings, etc., to 
make them disgusted with the very looks of 
the fowl. In person you may use the force 
collar to good advantage. Go to where you 
find the fowls, let dog make for them and 
near about reach one; at this juncture give 
such a severe jerk on cord as to completely 
turn him heels over head; do not speak; 
instantly walk off in opposite direction. One 
or two repetitions usually cures. I have 
succeeded well in letting the dogs break 
themselves of the habit in the following 
manner: Put the force collar on the dog 
with %4-inch rope, reaching from center of 
yard to near the fence; drive stake In center 
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ground; came. A second snub hardly ever takes 
ckens move about and dog makes a dash place. It will be necessary, of course, to 
one—as he nearly reaches it he gets it be close at hand to interfere should the 
the neck severely and looks about be- chick have failed getting out of reach in 
dered to see from whence the lightning time, which is not likely to occur. 
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Announcement 
Extraordinary 








We see it is a good thing to give liberal prizes for subscrip- 
tions to Outdoor Life. Those which we have been offering during 
the past few months have been snapped up surprisingly fast, and 
this has induced us to jump at one leap to the pinnacle of bargain 
offers for subscriptions to the popular big game and recreation 


magazine. We therefore take pleasure this month in offering as a 
prize for 


400 Cash Subscriptions 





One Wing Piano, style 29, in either figured mahogany or Circassian 


prepaid, to any town in the United States entered by a railroad, 
and will make a beautiful present for some sportsman to give his 
wife or a relative as an anniversary or a Christmas present. 

A brief description of this piano is as follows: Made by Wing 
& Son, Thirteenth street, Ninth avenue and Hudson street, New 
York. Size: Height, 4 ft. 10 in.; length, 5 ft., 314 in.; width, 2 
ft. 414 in.. The scale is the grand overstring scale, 7 1-3 octaves, 
with 3 strings to each note in the treble and middle registers. The 
case is double veneered inside and outside, and is ornamented with 
handsome mouldings, carved pilasters and carved trusses. 

There is no man of even ordinary acquaintance in a town of 
from 2,000 up but who can go out and get this number of sub- 
scribers in a couple of weeks or a month—or at odd times after 
work if stretched out over a period of a few months. Write us if 
you decide to try for the prize. Your subscriptions can be re- 
ceived in batches of five or more in order to enable the subscriptions 
to immediately start on payment of the price. Address Subscription 
Department, OUTDOOR LIFE, 
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Denver, Colorado. 
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walnut case. This piano is listed in the Wing catalog as $1,200, but 

sells for much less than that for cash. It will be shipped, freight 
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Biological Schools and Nature Publica- 
tions.—“Will you please answer the following 
questions through your excellent magazine? 
Are there any schools where Nature is stud 
ied exclusively? If there are, where are 
they located? Are there any magazines that 
are devoted to natural history? Do natural- 
ists hold any positions for the government? 
How did Audubon and others get to be great 
naturalists?”—J, K., Orange City, Iowa. I 
do not know of any permanent schools that 
teach natural history exclusively. There are 
several good summer schools of biology and 
many of our colleges and universities have a 
biological course. Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and Leland Stanford have excellent courses 
of this kind. Many of the public schools 
are beginning to teach natural history, also. 
“The Condor,” “American Ornithology,” 
“Bird Lore,” and “The Auk” are monthly 
magazines that are devoted exclusively to 
ornithology. “Science’’ embraces all natu- 
ral science, and “The American Entomolo- 
gist” treats of insects. There is no maga- 
zine pertaining to mammals alone. Audubon 
and many of our early naturalists studied 
direct from Nature. Audubon, in particular, 
was an ardent naturalist who spent most of 
his time studying the life histories of the 
birds and mammals. He did discover and 
hame many new animals, however, but he 
was not anxious to split genera into sub-gen- 
era and species into sub-species because of 
some slight difference of structure or geo- 
graphical coloration, as is too often done 
nowadays. A great many naturalists are 
employed by the different scientific branches 
of the government. The National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution and the Agricultural 
Department are made up almost entirely of 
scientific men. While there are a few posi- 
tions that can be filled by a person with a 
good practical knowledge of natural his- 
tory, the important ones require a thorough 


biological course in one of our large col- 
leges or universities, backed by all the prac- 
tical knowledge one can obtain during his 
vacations and leisure hours in the fields and 
forests. 


Nesting Habits of Birds.—‘“Is it unusual 
for both birds to sit on a nest at the same 
time? I saw a pair of robins do this sev- 
eral times when there were eggs in the 
nest."—H. E. H., Deadwood, S. D. With 
some species of birds the male relieves his 
mate in incubating the eggs, but it is rare 
for both birds to occupy the nest at the 
same time. The male and female eave swal- 
low (also called cliff swallow) are the only 
bird that I know of that do it habitually. As 
they are often seen in their nest before the 
eggs have been laid, it is quite evident that 
they do so for sociability’s sake. A person 
approaching a barn, under the eaves of 
which the globular-shaped mud nests are 
built, will see both birds looking out of the 
small, round opening. After the young birds 
are old enough to take an interest in the 
outside world, the hole is often packed with 
little heads all carefully scrutinizing the in- 
truder. 


The White-Footed Mouse and Its Young. 
—‘Will you please tell me the name of the 
mouse that carries its young in pockets in 
its skin? While camping out I scared a 
mouse from its nest of dried grass in a 
hollow stump and as it ran way I saw the 
heads of several young ones protruding from 
its pocket on its stomach.’”—W. T. R., Red- 
lands, Cal. You must have been mistaken in 
your observation, for the opossum is the 
only animal in the United States that has 
pockets in which its young are carried. The 
mouse might have been a_ white-footed 
mouse, deer mouse or wood mouse, as it is 
variously called. If the young mice are 
nursing when the old mouse is disturbed 
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they will often cling to their mother’s breast 
so tightly that she is compelled to drag them 
with her when she attempts to escape. Prob- 
ably that was what you saw. ~ 
Blacksnakes and Watersnakes.—‘‘There 
is a dispute among my friends regarding 
the identity of a snake that was killed here 
a few days ago. It was found basking on 
the limbs of a bush that overhung the water, 
and was shot. Some persons think that it 
was a watersnake, while others insist that 
it was a blacksnake. It was almost black 
when wet, but as soon as it dried it became 
much lighter, being dark brown. What was 
it and was it poisonous?’—W. D., Jackson, 


Miss. The snake killed was probably a 
watersnake. Although the watersnake is 
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rather ugly in disposition, and can inflict 
ugly wounds with its sharp teeth, it lacks 
fangs, therefore it is not poisonous. The 
only dangerous snakes in the United States 
are the rattlesnakes, cottonmouth moccasins 
(or water moccasins), copperheads and the 
coralsnakes. These are the only snakes 
that have fangs, consequently they are the 
only poisonous ones. The blacksnake does 
not live near the water, but seeks the dry, 
upland meadows skirted with brush, grass 
and other foliage. It is particularly fond of 
burnt undergrowth where stone walls and 
rocks abound. A harmless fellow, usually 
anxious to escape from man. It is credited 
with being a destroyer of birds and birds’ 
eggs. 
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MR. STREIT REPLIES 


In reading Outdoor Life for June I find 
myself made the target of one P. De An- 
gelis, who may well claim to be the cham- 
pion knocker of self-loading firearms. For 
Mr. De Angelis’ information, I will say that 
I am not in the employ, in any capacity 
whatsoever, of any manufacturer of self- 
loading arms; nor am I being paid by any- 
one for writing up these modern arms. I 
have simply taken a fancy to this style of 
arm, having had a chance to test a great 
many working models which have been 
brought out up to date; some of them I re- 
jected and some I recommended. These 
arms are still in their infancy as compared 
with the revolver. The present revolver 
has scarcely any points in common with the 
first models brought out over ten years ago. 
I believe the automatic pistol will become 
very perfect within a few years. The late 
Mr. A. C. Gould, mentioned in your notes, 
was a firm believer in the automatic prin- 
ciple for hand weapons, and I had received 
letters to that effect from him very shortly 
before his untimely death. He felt quite 
certain that this style of arm would eventu- 
ally supersede the revolver. 

We are glad to hear from Mr. De An- 
gelis that he is so patriotic. We are also 
American citizens, and I am one of the kind 
who arrived in this great country of Stars 
and Stripes without any clothes on. But I 
do not believe in a patriotism that tries to 
hinder or injure invention or manufacture of 
modern articles of any kind. We Americans 
have led the world in inventions and in mod- 
ern machinery, and if we wish to keep our 
lead we must not stop but push ahead, as 
Continental Europe is striving hard to wrest 
away our supremacy. This can be said of 
firearms as well as of any other manufac- 





TO MR. DE ANGELIS. 


board 


arti- 


tured article. As for any ordnance 
be influenced by any descriptive 
cles, I can scarcely believe that they would 
influence any test that may be made. 

1. The first automatic arms were built 
in Europe, but were the invention of Ameri- 
cans who could not receive any support in 
this country and were compelled to go else- 
where. I refer to Sir Hiram Maxim, 
was the first one to successfully apply the 
automatic principle to firearms. His inven 


to 


who 


tion dates back to 1884. He went to 
England, where the well known firm of 
Vickers, Scott & Maxim owas organized. 


Their machine gun is now introduced into 
every well-organized army in the world. One 
of our leading manufacturers is now paying 
a royalty for a license to manufacture this 
machine-gun, soon to be introduced into 
our army. Would it not have been much 
better if the invention had been utilized in 
this country in the first place? I will also 
refer to Ingomeur Borchardt, the inventor 
of the first perfect working automatic pis- 
tol placed upon the market. This gentle 
man was also an American citizen when he 
first brought out his idea of an automatic 
pistol. For several years he was superin- 
tendent of the Sharp’s rifle factory, and also 
held other positions in this country. His 
invention was perfected by the great Loewe 
concern in Berlin and was the first model 
of the pistol now generally known as the 
Luger. 

2. It may be a fact that the Continent 
of Europe has not produced a pistol using 
a heavy cartridge quite up to our standard, 
but the automatic pistol is as popular in 
England and the British possessions as it 
is on the Continent; and, although Mr. De 
Angelis “may not believe it, there are more 
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.32 caliber automatic pistols sold in the 
United States than any first-class revolver 
of this caliber and the sales of them are in- 
creasing at an exceedingly rapid rate, while 
the sales of the revolver referred to are not 
increasing at all. 

5. I would not detract from Colonel 
Colt’s business foresight in grasping the 
opportunity to put the revolver on the mar- 
ket; but it is well known that the revolver 
as now manufactured has but few of his 
ideas in it. When Mr. De Angelis bubbles 
over with patriotism, so that he cannot see 
any good that has been accomplished in 
the firearms line in any other country, he 
forgets, or may not know, that the swing- 
out cylinder of the Colt and Smith & Wes- 
son latest model revolvers was copied, ab- 
solutely, from the French ordnance re- 
volver. 

6. The automatic pistol is in its infancy as 
compared to the revolver. Mr. De Angelis 
refers to a test of an automatic pistol held 
some years ago. This pistol never 
placed upon the market. The pistol now 
upon the market is an entirely different 
arm. Mr. De Angelis was corrected in this 
matter by another gentleman, time 
ago, but failed to acknowledge the correc- 
tion. The over seventy 
years in the process of construction and im- 
provement. 

7-8. Mr. De Angelis, referring to “gold 
brick” methods and to reports by 
army officers, shows venom and state of 
mind which can readily be seen is incapa- 
able of considering that good could 
come of an automatic pistol, and I am sur- 
prised that officers of the United States 
army would take these direct insinuations 
against their honesty and integrity without 
a reply. 

10. I the manufacturers say 
that shots can be fired from the Luger pis- 
tol at a rate of 115 per minute, which can 
probably be more than doubled, for the eight 
shots can be fired in less than two seconds, 
and if loaded magazines were used probably 
115 shots could easily be fired in one min- 
ute. This is also true of the Colt. 

11-12. i cannot understand how anyone 
can ask such questions as these. 

13. The Winchester and Remington 
rifles are well made, but are not any better 
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or more reliable than rifles turned out by 
the Fabrique Nationale, Liege; the great 
German Arms Company, Berlin (formerly 
Loewe); the Mauser factory in Oberndorf, 
a/N., the factories of Sauer & Son and C. 
G. Haenel, Suhl, or the Austrian Arms Com- 
pany, Steyr. 

14. No. It seems quite impossible to 
believe that a person could be so tied up in 
any particular line as to ask such a ques- 
tion. 


15. Yes. 

16. No. 

17. No. Immaterial, but both the Sav- 
age rifle and the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 


use revolving magazines successfully. 

19-20. The recent war between Russia 
and Japan has shown that not only is the 
pistol a necessity, but also that the vayonet 
is. 

21-22. Yes. And the advocates of the 
large calibers claim that it is on account of 
the small .38 caliber bullet we are now us- 
ing. But what does this matter? The auto 
matic pistols are made in the same calibers 
as the revolver. 

23,24to29. No. The pressure given at 
the breech by the exploding cartridge has 
nothing whatever to do with the function- 
ing of the automatic pistol. The recoil is 
what operates the pistol and not the pres- 
sure, and the recoil lasts while a barrel is 
moving over 1-16 inch. It is desirable to 
have cartridges for all arms as near uni- 
form as possible, but the .45 caliber auto- 
matic pistol successfully operates cart- 
ridges with a velocity of from 700 to 900 
feet per second. The recoil or mainspring, 
as Mr. De Angelis calls it, is merely to re- 
turn the parts to their normal position, and 
if the pistol is fired with this spring entirely 
removed, it will not injure the arm, and if 
he will cut one-third off one of these springs 
he will find that the pistol works just as 
perfectly as with the full spring. There is 
no exceedingly fine point here, as he tries 
to make out, but there is a good, liberal al- 
lowance for variations in springs and cart- 
ridges. There is no more variation in high- 
pressure smokeless powder cartridges than 
in any other cartridges. I have seen bul- 


lets stop in the barrels of revolvers and 
rifles from a defective load, and of 
course any such cartridges would not 














operate the pistol automatically, but it 
requires about the same time to throw 
out the shell and allow a new cart- 
ridge to go in as it does to cock an ordi- 
nary pistol. 

30. There is not the least difference be- 
tween the requirements of the mainspring 
in an automatic pistol than in a revolver. 
Each requires sufficient blow to fire the 
cartridge. Primers in the automatic cart- 
ridges are the same as in some of the re- 
volver cartridges. 

31-32. Have no way of knowing how 
many primers the manufacturers destroy 
on account of defects, but have never heard 
of anything such as mentioned by Mr. De 
Angelis. One manufacturer gives out the 
information that the metal in primers 
varies about .005 inch in thickness. 

33. There is no retractor or retractor 
spring. Mr. De Angelis probably refers to 
the recoil spring, which point has been cov- 
ered above. 

34-35. Have never yet seen a_ recoil 
spring broken and do not believe anyone 
else has. They are made of ordinary piano 
wire, and while it is possible that any 
spring might have a flaw and break, it is 
less probable with this spring than any 
other in a revolver. Mr. De Angelis should 
know that the single action revolver he is 
advocating has a spring that breaks oftener 
than any spring in any arm of importance 
that has been manufactured, and he asks 
this impertinent question about a spring 
that does not break at all. 

36. It is true that if any important part 
in the automatic pistol, or the revolver, 
breaks or fails to function properly, the arm 
will not work; but with the automatic pis- 
tol as it is made to-day there are fewer fail- 
ures than with the best revolvers of to-day. 

37-38. Any cartridge that can be put in 
the chamber of a revolver will work in an 
automatic pistol. If it is put much out of 
shape it will not go in there without some 
force. 

39. The bullets in automatic pistols are 
preferably metal-patch, and both to prevent 
them getting out of shape in the magazine 
and to keep the pistol from fouling; but the 
barrels or the rifles are no. injured in the 
least by these metal patches. Mr. De An- 
gelis evidently has in mind the erosion from 
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the exceedingly high power rifles caused by 
the powder squirting past the bullet in 
starting it. There is nothing of this kind in 
the pistol. 

40. No. The extractor will pull the cart- 
ridge when the pistol is hot or cold. 

41. The escape of gas between the bar- 
rel and cylinder of a Colt or Smith & Wes- 
son pistol takes off fully twenty-five per 
cent. of the velocity and after they have’ 
been used a while they frequently lose over 
forty per cent. 

42-43-44. The automatic pistol is more 
accurate than the revolver, as the re- 
coil has no disturbing effect on the 
bullet. With the revolver the _ front 
sight is high, so that hte barrel is pointed 
considerably below the object aimed at, 
and it requires the utmost uniformity of 
holding, which is only possible by the very 
best shots, or a difference in the way the 
revolver is held will make a difference in 
the way it recoils; consequently a difference 
in the place the bullet will strike; while 
with the automatic pistol the front sight is 
low in order to elevate the bullet to the line 
of sight, and as the recoil is not felt by the 
frame of the pistol at all after the bullet 
has left the barrel, a difference in the grip 
makes no difference in its shooting. 

45. A revolver cannot be fired as rap- 
idly as the automatic pistol, nor can the cyl- 
inder be reloaded as rapidly with any 
known device as an antomatic pistol can be 
reloaded. 

46. As for awkwardness of shape, if the 
automatic pistol had been made first, the re- 
volver with its bulky cylinder and length 
would certainly have no claim as to hand- 
some form and good balance. Two of the 
new automatics, one by Mannlicher and one 
by Bergmann (9 m/m) are very handsome 
weapons. 

48. I am not in favor of any stock be- 
ing attached to a pistol, as a pistol or re- 
volver can never take the place of a rifle 
or carbine. 

49. It is true that the automatic pistol 
has every advantage over a revolver and 
that the revolver has not one single ad- 
vantage over the automatic pistol. The au- 
tomatic pistol is more rapid, is more ac- 
curate, is safer, is more compact, is flatter, 
is more shapely; extra magazines can be 

























































carried loaded, which increase its repeating 
capacity immediately available; it has no 
escape of gas, as with a revolver, between 
the barrel and the cylinder, and is undoubt- 
edly the business, up-to-date pistol, and the 
pistol of the future. 
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Would advise Mr. De Angelis not toswim 
against the current in this matter, but to 
join our forces as we will certainly win out. 
The automatic will be perfected from, year 
to year, the same as our revolvers have 


been. P. T. STREIT. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE DOUBLE-ACTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For some time I 
have been an interested reader of the arti- 
cles discussing the relative merits of single- 
action and double-action revolvers which 
have appeared in your excellent magazine, 
I may say that I am not one of its subscrib- 
ers, but that I have purchased a copy at 
the book-stand each month for a long time 
now, which in point of privilege I take it 
amounts to the same thing. 

I am particularly interested in these 
writings because I have been carrying on a 
number of experiments of a practical nature 
for some time, for the purpose of determin- 
ing to my own satisfaction which is really 
the better weapon of the two. If I may be 
permitted to do so I should like to give at 
least a portion of their results to your read- 
ers, who might try like methods to see how 
near right I am: 

The first small arm of either the pistol 
or revolver type put on the market was of 
the single-action type. For many years no 
other style of revolver was thought of, and 
those who had enjoyed much practice in 
that line could do some wonderfully accur- 
rate and rapid shooting with the same. 

Then, after a while, double-action revolv- 
ers were manufactured, and their types 
have since been in the market, have been 
by far the most popular variety of the two, 
and have since their inception been steadily 
improved on. 

To-day the best double-action revolver on 
the market far surpasses in all-around ex- 
cellence the old style single-action revolv- 
ers of the Frontier day. 

As near as I can judge, the objections 
mentioned against the double-action revolv- 
er of to-day by tne single-action cranks, 
are the following: The double-action re- 
volver is too complicated to stand rough 
usage in the field; its hang and balance are 
incorrect; its trigger pull is too hard: its 
hammer is too small to be cocked in a 


hurry; no accurate shooting can be done 
using the double-action system. 

Now, I propose to show that each and 
every one of these arguments is utterly 
valueless in an attempt to prove that the 
single-action revolver is in any way su- 
perior to the double-action weapon of to- 
day: 

I will begin with the first argument. In 
order to refute it I would first point to the 
results of the government tests conducted 
on August 7, 1899. This test was for the 
purpose of determining whether or not the 
double-action feature in Army revolvers 
should be retained—and incidentally the 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers were 
compared. A copy of the result of this test 
was published by the War Department, and 
the Smith & Wesson people have furnished 
me with one at my request. It will be seen 
from this report at once that no sane man 
in a whole lifetime could by any possibility 
subject a revolver to one-half the amount 
of abuse to which both weapons were ex- 
posed at this test: and yet the result showed 
that up to the very last the Smith & Wesson 
was a serviceable weapon. I cannot help 
thinking that this absolutely refutes the ar- 
gument that a double-action revolver can- 
not stand the rough usage which would be 
given to it in the field. I could mention any 
number of cases where smaller and more 
complicated revolvers than the ones tested. 
but of the Smith & Wesson make, were re- 
peatedly and for years subjected to the most 
scandalous neglect and the roughest kind of 
treatment, and yet none of them ever failed 
to do its duty when called on. But since 
this is not the most important of the com- 
plaints of the single-action people, I will 
pass on to the next. 

This is the matter of hang and balance. 
Now it seems to me that this is entirely a 
matter of personal choice and individual 
taste. It is a good deal like a shotgun. 
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Some excellent shooters want a _ certain 
length and a certain drop, and can do very 
good work with it, while others will de- 
nounce this same arrangement as worth- 
less and advocate a different shaped and 
sized stock, with which they can do 
equally good work as the first man could 
with his pet weapon. It is all in what a 
man is used to. I see in the June issue of 
this magazine where Mr. R. A. Kane speaks 
of the excellent work done by William 
Hickok with a single-action Colt pistol. I 
admit, of course, that it was some very 
wonderful shooting, but I claim also that 
Hickok was a specialist, the like of whom, 
when it comes to pistol shooting, are very 
few and far between; that this man is really 
an exception, and that he learned to shoot 
with a single-action revolver because at 
that time there was not a decent double- 
action revolver of the larger size made. So 
it is with all of these cowboys, border-men, 
desperadoes and bad men with whom atone 
time the West was overrun. They were 
given clumsy old _ sinvle-action revolvers 


when they were young, and they learned to 


do good shooting with them by dint of in- 
finite practice, and because they had never 
seen anything better. Then, when in later 
days more perfectly-adjusted, handier weap- 
ons were put on the market, they in their 
ignorance of their excellence, and with the 
well-known groundless prejudice of the “old 
timer” for anything that is “new fangled,” 
condemned the modern double-action re- 
volver in a manner entirely unfair and un- 
reasonable. The tenderfoot and the green- 
horn are the men who would sacrifice their 
personal safety and comfort for the sake 
of being able to ape after these lurid he- 
roes of the past! The next thing we know 
of, these men who have so much to say 
about tenderfooted people will advocate the 
wearing of chaps at dinner, and will be 
seen lugging sightless six-shooters a yard 
long about the neighborhood of their knees. 
Thank heaven, these barbaric times have 
passed for good and ever. Mechanical skill 
and ingenuity have given us a weapon for 
belt or pocket which is neither a single- 
action nor a double-action revolver, but both 
in one, and each better than any of either 
type ever put on the market. We cannot be 
guided in a matter of this kind by the pref- 
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erences of such men as Hickok, Buffalo 
Bill, ete., because, as I said before, they 
are not only the exception, but they have 
never yet given the New Military S. & W. 
a fair trial, and by a fair trial I mean such 
a one as they have put their old single-ac- 
tions through. I am almost positive that 
had these men done the same amount of 
constant practicing with a modern double- 
action pistol of the best make, that they 
have done with their single-actions, they 
could have done some shooting quicker and 
far more accurate than any of them 
have done so far. 

Now for this trigger pull argument. 
This argument is one of the most ridicu- 
lous in the bunch. 

In order to know whereof I speak in this 
particular feature of the discussion I have 
taken the trouble of going into a number 
of large sporting goods houses with the 
managements of which I am acquainted in 
several large cities, and I have there exam- 
ined dozens of the old style single-action 
Colt revolvers kept in stock. I will state 
here, and I am ready to back up with proof 
by actual trial what I say, that I have nev« 
yet found a single-action Colt revolver of 
which the trigger pull was not very much 
harder than that of the S. & W. New Mili- 
tary revolvers found in the same stores. In 
every case this was true, and is true to-day. 
Now the single-action people will say that 
the trigger pull of all revolvers is hard un- 
til they are properly doctored and given a 
lighter trigger pull. This is, however, not 
quite true. I have owned more than one of 
the latest S. & W. Military revolvers which 
had a trigger pull that was all that could 
possibly be desired without any filing or 
fixing of any kind. Furthermore, it is not 
only a very particular job to file the parts 
of a single-action Colt revolver so that the 
trigger pull becomes light, but it is gen- 
erally accomplished at the expense of ofher 
equally important features. Except in a 
very few cases the safety-notch is thrown 
out of action by the filing, or else the ham- 
mer catches in descending and breaks up 
the mechanism. Only when done at the fac- 
tory can this work be done as it should be, 
and this is equally true of all revolvers with 
the exception that in half the cases the new 
Smith & Wesson double-action revolver does 
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not need to be fixed to have a light trigger 
pull. 

The next argument is aimed at the size 
of the hammer, or, rather, the lack of it. 
They claim that when it becomes necessary 
to cock the weapon in a hurry the hammer 
is hard to find and it cannot therefore be 
done quickly enough. It seems to me that 
if the danger is so pressing and the enemy 
so close at hand that the man who holds 
the gun has not time enough to find the 
hammer, he would be far better off with a 
double-action gun where he would not have 
to find a hammer. 

In the matter of shooting, I am not pre- 
pared at this time to doubt the word of a 
man like Mr. Wertman, and I think that he 
has shown very plainly in a previous article 
in this magazine what can be done with 
these double-action weapons in the way of 
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accurate and quick shooting. 

In the modern double-action revolver of 
the best make we have to-day a weapon 
which serves as a splendid, well-propor- 
tioned, easy and very accurate shooting belt 
gun, able to stand the hardest of usage, 
with the additional advantage that when 
the tithe comes and the danger is very 
great it can be used as a double-action gun, 
enabling a man to do his shooting at short 
distances much quicker, and with almost 
equal accuracy as with a gun used single- 
action. In fact, under pressure no man 
shooting a revolver to defend his life takes 
deliberate aim anyway, and with the smooth 
action of the best weapon the double-action 
work is fully as accurate as that which 
could possibly be done with a single-action 
weapon. 

L. G. MULLEN. 


LET EVERY MAN HAVE THE GUN OF HIS CHOICE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A friend of mine 
once said: “Tf you want to get into a row 
with your best friend, just kick his dog or 
tell him his gun is no good.” There seems 
to be considerable truth in that and some- 
times it looks like some hard feelings might 
be stirred up over a little harmless agita- 
tion for a new style of revolver. It is not 
easy to see why this should be so as even 
if the new gun is put on the market, the 
men who are satisfied with the double action 
guns will still have their favorites left. 

At the present time one can buy a re- 
volver with a swing-out cylinder in all cal- 
ibres from .22 to .45, but all double action. 
There is not a single action gun made that 
I know of with a swing-out cylinder and it 
does not seem to be asking too much that 
one—at least one—firm should turn out such 
a weapon in only one calibre as a starter. 

Mr. Wertman says it has not been shown 
that the single action has any advantage 
over a double action or something to that 
effect. I have forgotten his exact words. 
I should think the fact that there was a suf- 
ficient demand to justify its manufacture 
should be reason enough to have any type 
of weapon turned out, no matter if it was a 
fiintlock. 

At present I own two revolvers, both 
double action, because I could not get a sin- 


gle action like I wanted. At another time I 
owned two Colts .45s, one a Frontier S. A., 
the other a D. A. The D. A. was the bright- 
est and in the best condition generally, but 
I could do better shooting with the Frontier: 
probably because <he grip suited my hand 
better and the trigger pull was smoother 
and shorter. 

The grip is a very important part in en- 
abling a man to do his best and what suits 
one will not suit another. Take a group of 
pistol shooters at a match, for instance, and 
see the different makes of weapons, each 
with a different grip and each man probably 
has what suits him best. There are many 
men who want the old Frontier grip, but they 
can’t get it in a modern weapon. 

Though I prefer a S. A. myself and the 
quickest work i ever saw done was with a 
S. A., I have to own up that the records are 
held by D. A. guns when it comes to quick 
work. The rapid-fire match at Sea Girt 
has been taken by men using a D. A. gun 
as a D. A., and I think, if Mr. De Angelis 
will look the matter up, he will find Mr. 
Wertman was right about five shots being 
fred in three-quarters of a second. It was 
done in the Conlin gallery in New York. 
Two men made that time and several deliv- 
ered their shots in one second. But that is 
about 300 per cent. too speedy for me. 
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It is hard to see why the “bad man” 
und “gun fighter’ should be cited so often 
as authority on revolvers, as if they knew 
it all and no one else knew the difference 
between a gun and a length of gas pipe. 

I have known several of the much 
vaunted “bad men,” being well acquainted 
with a few of them, but I never knew why 
such men should be supposed to know it all. 

Two of those men had belonged to one of 
the most notorious gangs in the Southwest, 
whose names were known all over the coun- 
try, but the most conspicuous thing about 
them was their lack of nerve when the 
other man had the upper hand. The “bad 
men” undoubtedly had an effective weapon, 
but when it comes to picking out a good 
gun, working up loads for it and doing really 
fine work, there are many peaceable citizens 
who can skin any bad man. 

Not long ago Mr. Walter Winans was 
in France doing some shooting. The pro- 
prietor of a gallery got up competitions in 
duelling practice. The shooting was at the 
figure of a man at 25 metres distance. The 
shooter took his position with pistol point- 
ing to the ground beside his right foot, Each 
man shot twelve shots in a string with a 
certain time limit for each shot. Those 
who missed dropped out and then the speed 
of the machine which timed the shots was 
increased. This was kept up until less than 
half a second was allowed to raise the pis- 
tol from the knee, aim and fire. Two of the 
competitors succeeded in placing all their 
shots without a miss at that speed and Mr. 
Winans was confident they could have done 
considerably faster work. 


To return to the revolver question, I will 
mention two instances where a double ac- 
tion gun proved the undoing of the men who 
used them, 

In one case a man who was something of 
a desperado changed his S. A. for a D. A. 
Before he got used to the difference in trig- 
ger pull an officer attempted to arrest him. 
The desperado, who was counted a dead 
shot, was a little quicker on the draw and 
got in the first shot, but the heavier pull 
spoiled his aim and the bullet passed through 
the officer’s coat under his left arm on a 
level with the heart. Before he could fire 
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again he was killed, two bullets from tie 
olficer’s S. A. going through his heart before 
the body touched the ground. 

The other case was where a man with a 
double action gun fired the first shot and 
dropped his man, but did not kill him. Be- 
coming excited, he did not let his finger 
relax far enough to allow the self-cocking 
mechanism to work and worked his finger 
frantically with no effect. ln the meantime 
the man on the ground turned on his side 
and, drawing a single action gun, deliber- 
ately cocked it and pulled the trigger uatil 
he had put six .45s through the man with tie 
D, A, 

But no doubt one action is about as ef- 
fective as another if the right man manipu- 
lates it. 

Some months ago I received a letter from 
my brother in the Philippines in which he 
described a fight between Ladrones and a 
force of constabulary. When it came to 
close quarters one of the lieutenants killed 
five Ladrones with as many shots trom his 
revolver and put the sixth in the breast of 
a man who was coming for him with a bolo 
about ten feet away. The shot did not kill 
him and the lieutenant was obliged to dodge 
to keep his head from going off with a stroke 
of the bolo. He clubbed the native with 
the empty gun and then clinched. The na- 
tive being wounded, and the officer about 
exhausted from lack of water and violent 
exercise of running up and down hill in 
the hot sun, they were about matched and 
had a very interesting time for awhile. 

I have read several letters, the writers 
of which tried to “knock” the efforts to get 
out the new gun, though why any objections 
should be raised is hard to tell, as every 
man should be free to use the weapon of 
his choice. To draw a parallel, it has been 
said that the double action is the modern 
arm. It is also said the automatic shotgun 
is the modern arm, but what a howl would 
go up were the manufacture of double-barre! 
guns stopped. 

I should like to see every man equipped 
with the weapon of his choice and a good 
will toward his fellow sportsmen 
their tastes differ. E. L. STEVENSON. 
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THE REVOLVER VINDICATED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the frantic and 
apparently partially successful attempts 
that have been made to foist the automatic 
pistol onto a novelty-loving public and a 
guileless and credulous ordnance office, it 
has been quite as much a part of the policy 
pursued to underrate and libel the efficiency 
of the revolver as to exaggerate and prevar- 
icate about the alleged advantages of the au- 
tomatic pistol. The man who has studied 
the multi-shot pistol question carefully un- 
derstands that the revolver needs no de- 
fense. Its capabilities have been established 
by its performance. The average purchaser, 
however, is ignorant of what a pistol may 
and may not be expected to do. He knows 
from experience how difficult it is for the 
novice to shoot a revolver accurately, and 
therefore believes more readily what he is 
told about the automatic. 

The revolver is not on the defensive. 
There are certain details in which it may, 
and probably will, be improved, but the 
modern Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver 
is perfectly adequate as it is for any sort 
of requirement that a multi-shot pistol can 
fairly be called upon to meet. 

In a discussion of this sort the advocates 
of the revolver and those of the automatic 
pistol are not on an equality. The argu- 
ments adduced for the revolver are founded 
on conclusive proof. Those for the auto- 
matic are absolutely without foundation in 
fact. Such a discussion is manifestly un- 
fair. Fighting fiction with fact is like 
throwing cobble stones at shadows—exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory, 

The question of accuracy comes first. 
Mr. W. W. Greener, in his exhaustive work, 
“The Gun and Its Development” (sixth edi- 
tion, New York, 1897), lays down the prin- 
ciple that to secure the yreatest accuracy 
of which an arm is capable, its barrel must 
be forty calibers in length; that is, the 
length of the barrel must be forty times the 
diameter of its bore. A _ shorter barrel 
would cause less accurate shooting. A 
longer one, though generally employed in ri- 
fles to facilitate aiming by increasing the dis- 
tance between the sights, and to. make 
steady holding easier, would, for ballistic 
purposes, be unnecessary. 

It is conceded that the most accurate pis- 





tol cartridge in the world is the .22 long 
rifle, when used in a single-shot pistol with 
a ten-inch barrel. It possesses all the essen- 
tials for the very greatest accuracy. The 
ten-inch barrel is somewhat longer than the 
necessary forty calibers, the respective 
amounts of powder and lead are in exact 
proportion, the bullet is crimped so very 
slightly that it is practically seated in the 
barre] ahead of the shell, in the way that 
target rifles are loaded, and the recoil is so 
light that it can not be felt. It would un- 
doubtedly be impossible to produce a more 
accurate pistol cartridge. 

The .44 Smith & Wesson Russian model 
revolver, with 64-inch barrel, is selected 
for comparison with the ten-inch .22 single 
shot pistol, not because it is necessarily 
more accurate than half a dozen other re- 
volvers or cartridges, but because authentic 
data of performances with this arm and load 
are most easily available. 

I believe that the escape of gas between 
cylinder and barrel in a Smith & Wesson 
revolver does not affect accuracy in the 
least. This may seem improbable at first 
blush, but when one consicers the other de- 
tails which handicap the revolver, and, in 
spite of them, the marvelous accuracy of 
which it is capable, there seems to be little 
room left to attribute any lack of accuracy to 
escape of gas at the joint. 

To begin with, the revolver barrel is six 
and one-half inches long, and the diameter 
of the bore is .429. If the barrel were forty 
calibers in length, it would be 17.16 inches 
long. If it were as long in proportion to its 
bore as the .22 pistol’s barrel, it would meas- 
ure about nineteen inches. The .22 “Lord 
Model” Stevens pistol with ten-inch barrel 
weighs two pounds twelve ounces; the 
“Gould Model,” one pound and three-quar- 
ters, and the Smith & Wesson .22 single shot 
pistol with the same length of barrel, weighs 
one pound eight and three-quarter ounces. 
The revolver weighs 2 pounds 7% ounces. 
The .44 Russian shell is heavily crimped on 
the bullet, and it will be seen that while the 
weight of the powder charge of the revolver 
is four and three-fifths times that of the 
pistol, and the weight of the revolver bullet 
six and three-eighths times the pistol’s, the 
weight of the pistol is always more than 








half that of the revolver and sometimes 
greater. In every particular the advantage 
is tremendously in the pistol’s favor. 

Of their comparative shooting, Mr. Gould 
says (page 3): “I have summarized the 
opinions of expert pistol shots and the re- 
sult shows that to-day the majority believe 
that in firing 100 shots at fifty yards on the 
Standard American target, the pistol is cap- 
able of making from fifteen to twenty points 
more than the revolver.” 

Applying the alternative most favorable 
to the pistol, that arm would average two 
points better in a string or ten shots. Yet 
even this trifling difference can be accounted 
for'on other grounds than that the revolver 
is less accurate. The pistol is much easier, 
because of absence of recoil, to shoot accu- 
rately than the revolver. 

Mr. Gould (page 175) says: “Better 
shooting can be done by the average person 
with the pistol than the revolver.” 

The proof of the pudding, however, is the 
eating. The fact remains that the .44 Smith 
& Wesson Russian model revolver, with 6%- 
inch barrel and full service black 
factory load, has, in off-hand shooting at 
fifty yards, beaten the world. In spite of 
all handicaps of short barrel, large caliber, 
heavy load and crimped shell, beside the 
joint which gives the automatic advocate so 
much food for groundless argument, on the 
7th of July, 1888, Sergeant W. C. Johnston, 
Jr., of the Massachusetts National Guard, 
fired sixteen consecutive shots into the ten 
ring of the standard Amerie¢an target at fifty 
yards with this arm and load. This record 
has not only never been equalled with any 
form of pistol, but has never been ap- 
proached. It was made eighteen years ago. 
Since that time the Smith & Wesson self- 
lubricating bullet and smokeless powder 
have been introduced, both of which tend 
to increase the accuracy of the revolver. 
The pistol cartridge was already so accu- 
rate that no improvement could be made. 
Yet this score stands. Is it not self-evident 
that no matter how accurate a pistol may 
be, it can not be more accurate than the 
revolver, and that inaccurate revolver 
shooting may be attributed not to the gun, 
but to the man behind it? 

So much for accuracy. As far as range 
is concerned, practically all experts agree 
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that greater than sixty yards is unnecessary 


in a military pistol. Yet Mr. Gould (page 
193) says: “If the revolver properly 
sighted, there is little doubt that good shoot 
ing with this arm can be done up to about 
300 yards, under favorable weather cond 
tions.” And again: “It has been proven 


that the revolver is a powerful and accurate 
weapon from 10 to 250 yaras.” Still 
ing of the .44 Smith & Wesson Russian, Mr. 
Gould (page 197) says: “At 100 yards a .44 
caliber revolver is capable of shooting into 
an eight-inch circle,” and “1 have groups of 
shots fired at 150 yards with the .44 caliber 
revolver and factory ammunition which 
could be placed on and in a circle 
inches in diameter; and groups of 
made at 200 yards on and in a circle sixteen 
inches in diameter.” All this shooting, be 
it remembered, was done with black 
der. Shooting at these ranges may not be 
required in a military pistol, but if it were, 
does it not look as though the revolver could 
at least hold its own? We now come to the 
one feature in which, if it should happen to 
function properly, the automatic would ap- 
parently have a slight advantage. That is, 
the rapidity with which the cartridges con- 
tained in it may be discharged. There is 
very much less difference in this respect 
than may be supposed. Mr. Walter Winans, 
in his exceedingly interesting work, “The 
Art of Revolver Shooting” (New York and 
London, 1901) says (page 198): “I could 
with accuracy enough for practical 
the six shots of a single action 
revolver in from seven to ten seconds, at 
twenty yards. This was before the inven- 
tion of automatic pistols and revolvers, with 
which weapons I can now do it in from five 
to seven seconds.” 

In considering what Mr. Winans 
things must be borne in mind. First, 
the revolver used, the Russian model, 
a hammer and stock not at all 

adapted for rapid single action work, and, 

second, that Mr. Winans, although a re 
markable shot—probably the most consist- 
ent and reliable performer living—is far 
from being an expert at gun-play. He gives 
one the impression of handling a revolver 
with great care, caution and 

His minute and painstaking instructions, 

on pages 49 and 50, for cocking and uncock- 
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ing a revolver, are very amusing, and his 
modest pride in personally being able to let 
the hammer down to half with only 
one hand—an ability which he seems to con- 
sider most extraordinary—is simply deli- 
cious. This is written without the faintest 
intention of making fun of Mr. Winans. 
There is a tendency among American shoot- 
ers not to take him seriously, which is a 
great mistake. But accuracy, not rapidity, 
is his forte. A shooter of the western type, 
with the single action Army Colt, or prefer- 
ably the “Haines Model,” ought to reduce 
Mr. Winans’ single action time materially. 

But is this very slightly greater rapidity 
of fire of the automatic a real advantage? 
And especially is it worth while when it is 
obtained at a sacrifice of reliability? The 
present service revolver has been very se- 
verely criticized, but never on the ground 
that it could not be fired rapidly enough. 
Nor, and this is singular, has it been criti- 
cized because of slowness in reloading. By 
the adoption of the Navy “pack” or a clip 
such as is used in that ungainly hybrid, the 
Webley-Fosbery automatic revolver, the re- 
volver may be reloaded quite as rapidly as 
any automatic pistol. 


cock 


Practically the only criticism of the pres- 
ent service pistol has been that it has not 
sufficient stopping power. At the time that 
it was adopted, Mr. Gould foresaw this, and 
(p. 201) said: “I do not hesitate to record 
here my opinion, which will be left for years 
to come, that a great mistake has been 
made in the reduction of caliber in revolver 
for military use by the United States gov- 
ernment. I am of the opinion that the old 
Army revolver was perhaps unnecessarily 
powerful, but by no means too large in bore. 
The principles applied to a rifle, it does not 
seem to me, can be embraced in a revolver. 
Undoubtedly the reduction of 
military rifles is a wise change. 


caliber of 
Rifles are 
to be shot at long range, whiie a revolver 
is an arm of close quarters; and when the 
latter is employed, it is desirable to have 
an arm which will disable the enemy at 
once. I emphasize my belief that 
rifles should be smaller in bore, and revolv- 
ers as large as .45, if not larger. 

“Viewing implements of war or defense 
from a humane standpoint, the claim that 
small bore rifles wound rather than kill, 
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may be right. 


These sentiments, however, 
cannot with safety be applied to the re- 
volver; with that weapon it is often to kill 


or be killed. The officers who chose a 
new revolver for the United States army 
reported that the board had no means of 
knowing ‘whether these arms (those tested) 
have the necessary stopping power.’ In my 
opinion the most potent point was neg- 
lected.” 

On page 203 he says: “From corre- 
spondence and conversation with army offi- 
cers I have formed the impression that the 
terrific recoil of the old Army .45 caliber 
Colt revolver made it an object of dread to 
most officers and men. It would have been 
a wise move, in my opinion, to have re- 
duced the charge slightly and retained the 
caliber, flattening the point of the bullet.” 

Although Mr. Gould did not live to see 
it, his prophecy has come true in every 
sense. Because of this very defect an ord- 
nance board is to meet next September to 
test and recommend a service pistol. 

A very serious duty devolves upon this 
board. The reports of recent pistol boards 
have been most obviously open to criticism. 
Patrick Henry said that he knew no way 
of judging the future except by the past. 
Are we to expect from this board the sort 
of conclusions and recommendations that 
the board which tested the Mauser, Mann- 
licher and Colt automatic pistols at Spring- 
field in 1899 embodiedintheirreport? That 
board, as has been before pointed out, and 
as is, indeed, self-evident, made state- 
ments in its “conclusions,” either through 
ignorance or deliberately, that were abso- 
lutely untrue. The use of the muck-rake is 
disagreeable but at times imperative. It is 
unpleasant to make the charge of incompe- 
tence, but it is more charitable than to take 
the only other alternative. 

The sitting of this board has already 
cast a most significant shadow before it in 
the new .45 caliber pistol cartridges that 
the ordnance office has produced. One is a 
rimless cartridge loaded with 5.2 grains of 
Bullseye, intended for automatic pistols, 
and the other, which has a rim, is loaded 
with 7.2 grains of Bullseye and is intended 
for revolvers. The same bullet is used in 
each—a full metal-patched, round-pointed 
projectile of 230 grains. 











The designing by the ordnance office of 
a pistol cartridge to which the arms to be 
tested must be adapted is decidedly an in- 
novation. Hitherto the manufacturers of 
the pistols have designed the cartridges 
themselves. As might fairly be expected 
from its performances in the past, the ord- 
nance office has distinguished itself in its 
creation. It may be said without fear of in- 
telligent contradiction that it would be im- 
possible to design a bullet of .45 caliber, 
weighing 230 grains, which would, from ev- 
ery conceivable standpoint, be worse! 

The excuse for existence which this bul- 
let has are these: (1) It is said that a flat 
pointed bullet will jam over in an automatic 
pistol; (2) it is said that a cast bullet will 
jam in an automatic pistol; (3) at the last 
International Peace Conference a _resolu- 
tion was adopted recommending, on the 
score of humanity, that metal jacketed bul- 
lets be used in all military arms. 

To-day no one would think of claiming 
that the metal patched bullet is a ballistic 
necessity in a pistol, at least, or where a ve- 
locity of less than 1,800 foot-seconds is ob- 
tained in any arm, and it is pretty gener- 
ally appreciated that the slightly increased 
penetration given by the metal patch is ob- 
tained at the expense of stopping power. 

Of course not one of these excuses will 
hold water for a minute. It may be that a 
flat pointed bullet will not operate properly 
in an automatic arm—I have never seen it 
tried—but that is no reason for using it 
in a revolver. A cast bullet may jam in 
an automatic occasionally, but so will one 
with the full metal patch; jams in auto- 
matics are inevitable, and the successful 
use of Ideal bullet No. 358242 in the .38 
Browning-Colt has proven that cast bullets 
operate in automatics practically as well as 
those with the full metal jacket. And, as 
before, however it may work in an auto- 
matic, it is unnecessary in the revolver. 

The question of humanity may be sum- 
marily disposed of. The extract from Mr. 
Gould, quoted above, is exactly in point. The 
rifle is the weapon of offense and it may be 
safe to take chances with a “humane” bul- 
let. But the pistol is purely defensive, the 
last resort in a desperate emergency, and 
the interests of humanity are entirely with 
the man behind, not in front of, the gun. 
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Besides this, the Peace Congress had, in 
the first place, no power to prescribe au- 
thoritatively the sort of weapon or projec- 
tile that any nation should use, and in the 
second place, what it did do was merely to 
“recommend.” As General Sherman said, 
“War is hell,’ and the experience of our reg- 
ular army in the Philippines proves that a 
pistol that wounds but does not kill makes 
it more hellish, not less so. 

The views of our most competent mili- 
tary expert, the individual to whose untir- 
ing efforts are due the new Springfield 
sight which Dr. Hudson commended so en- 
thusiastically in the July number, are most 
important. I believe that I can say without 
violating a confidence that he advocates a 
cartridge having a shell like that of the old 
.45 Colt but made of heavier metal and with 
a stronger flange, and a cast bullet measur- 
ing .454 with a flat point about .400 in di- 
ameter. Such ammuniton would be above 
criticism. 

This is written with the intention not of 
converting the automatic pistol advocate, 
but of encouraging the adherent of the true 
faith and confirming him in the belief that 
the revolver, using smokeless powder and 
cast bullets, approximates multi-shot pistol 
perfection. Mr. Richard Harding Davis is 
undoubtedly our most prominent war corres- 
pondent, and has probably seen more fight- 
ing and been with more different armies in 
the field than any other American. He is 
an Eastern man and local prejudice can 
have nothing to do with his choice of an 
arm. No man could have had a better op- 
portunity to see pistols—especially automat- 
ics, for in the Russo-Japanese war Manchu- 
ria was full of them—in use than he. Mr. 
Davis himself packs a gun. Is it not sig- 
nificant that the arm that Mr. Davis carries 
fis a .45 single-action Army Colt? 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The .44 single-action Russian model Smith 
& Wesson has made sixteen consecutive 
tens on the 50-yard Standard American tar- 
get. The .45 single-action Army Colt has 
killed five men with five consecutive shots 
—a life for every load in the gun. Has not 
the single-action made its case? Could any 
pistol be expected to do better? Beat it, 
if you can. P. DB ANGETIS. 
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THE 33 WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life Your excellent 
periodical has been coming regularly since 
the first of the year. It had not been my 
good fortune to see it before becoming a 
subscriber, but I feel I must offer my con- 
gratulations on the satisfactory manner in 
which you are conducting Outdoor Life, and 
the interesting and profitable reading which 
you furnish your readers. 

Mr. C. E. Lyons has commented this 
month on the .33 Winchester; his experience 
is of special interest 


to me in that I am 


the happy possessor of this same model, and 
my two seasons’ use of it make me wish to 
say “ditto, brother,” and that I should like 
to shake hands over it with Mr. Lyons. I 


should like to see many more comments on 
this, and other models. I have had some 
experience with the .40-72, '95 model, .32 
W. S., .45-70, ’86 model, but for easy-carry- 
ing, quick-sighting, accuracy, force, and 
lack of unpleasant recoil, give me the .33 
every time. I have killed a moose with one 
bullet, the ball going through the animal 
and lodging in the heavy shoulder joint on 
the opposite side—surely no one wishes a 
heavier-shocking cartridge than that, on any 
American game, at least. There are two .33 
*86 models here, and I doubt you could buy 
either of them, if their owners could not 
duplicate them. W. A. WARREN 


A CONVERT TO THE S. A. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since becoming a 
subscriber for your magazine, I am taking 
great interest in the gun controversy. I had 
always believed the D. A. superior to all 
others, and in fact am the owner of a .32-20 
Colt D. A. New Navy, but the forcible logic, 
experience, and hard-hitting powers of such 
men as Lowdermilk, Haines, De Angelis and 
Kane got me somewhere in the solar plexus. 
I have thrown up the sponge and there are 
others, too, who should go and do likewise, 
put up a better defense or stay out of the 
ring. I have not heard any argument yet 
that was convincing of the superiority of 


the D. A. system except in a rough-and- 
tumble, free-for-all fight, and in that event I 
would prefer a pair of brass knuckles, or a 
long-neck beer bottle (not empty). My 
views are very ably expressed by Mr. Low- 
dermilk in concluding his article in the June 
number of Outdoor Life. Probably Hickok 
was the quickest shot this country ever pro- 
duced. Masterson, Earp, Smith and others, 
it is claimed, used the single action. Did 
they? Or did they not? If they did, then 
the matter is already settled, for they were 
the greatest gun fighters the world ever 
saw. W. H. MATTHEWS. 


LIKES THE AUTOMATIC. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The perusal of the 
pages of Outdoor Life always gives me a 
great deal of pleasure, especially the depart- 
ment under the caption “Rifle and Trap,” 
and the discussion on different guns and 
ammunition is always the first thing I read. 

Permit me to remark that I think some 
of the writers in this department are too 
prone to ridicule or belittle the opinions 
of others. However, for the most part, they 
considerate and gentlemanly in 
their criticisms. 

Though not a revolver crank myself, I 
have read with keen interest the discussion 
of the relative merits of the S. A. and the 
D. A. revolver. I hope the S. A. men will 
get the gun they are looking for. 


are very 


I have a Military model Colt automatic 
pistol which, for my use, I prefer to a re- 
volver. It is a very accurate, strong shooter 
and has never balked or gotten out of or- 
der in any way, and I find it easier to clean, 
and it also takes up less room than a re- 
volver having the same length barrel. 

I should like to inquire of Mr. Kane what 
he means where he says in his article in 
the May number of Outdoor Life: “And 
now we see them (army officers) flirting 
with a magazine pistol that requires two 
hands to fire the first shot.” If he has ref- 
erence to the Military model Colt automatic, 
I don’t see how he makes it out that it 
takes two hands to fire the first shot, for, 
after the pistol is once really loaded it only 




















requires one hand to operate it, with the 
exception of loading and replacing the mag- 
azine for any number of shots, whether it 
be five or one hundred, and I always have 
to use two hands to load a revolver. I agree 
with Mr. De Angelis about what Mr. Wert- 
man says in regard to “revolver records, 


distance twelve yards, five shots in three- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find a re- 
newal of my subscription. Allow me to state 
that of the four sporting magazines which 
I receive, Outdoor Life leads them all, espe- 
cially from the editorial page to the back 
cover. 

I also take this opportunity to answer an 
inquiry in the April number concerning the 


Perhaps no one is more interested than 
myself in the controversy now going on in 
Outdoor Life on the double action vs. the 
single action revolver, and only wish I were 
as able a writer as some whose articles 
have interested me. Several months ago I 
wrote a short article expressing my views 
on the double action, and pointing out the 
advantages the single action had over the 
double action as strictly a target revolver. 
Mr. Wertman responded in the following is- 
sue of Outdoor Life with such a strong 
statement as regards records he had seen 
made with the double action that I began to 
think I was new in the sheoting world, and 
made no reply, but awaited results. The 
next issue of Outdoor Life contained arti- 
cles by several experienced shooters, but 
none favored the double action features, 
however. In looking over the various arti- 
cles regarding this discussion, I am glad to 
note that Messrs. Kane, De Angelis, Low: 
dermilk, Haines and other able writers have 
gone into the details on this subject. Their 
articles read as if they came from men of 
experience. How one who pretends to pos- 
sess the rudiments of knowledge of a six- 
shooter can say that for target purposes the 
double action is superior to the single action 
is a conundrum to me. As stated before, my 
work takes me over a large territory and 
brings me in contact with all the revolver 
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LIKES THE AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 


CAPTAIN HARDY ENDORSES THE HAINES. 





fourths of a second,” and, like him (Mr. D 
Angelis), should like to see affidavits, and 
would like still better to see it done. Colts 
people only claim a speed of five shots in 
one second for the automatic and I think 
it is capable of at least as great rapidity of 
fire as a revolver. E. S. STODDARD. 


automatic rifles. I have shot about 400 
shots in my .32 automatic and am very much 
pleased with it. It is an ideal saddle gun 
and to my mind is about as good a rifle for 
deer as any now on the market. The .22 


automatic rifles are certainly o. k. for small 
game. DR. E. E. SNOW. 


enthusiasts, but I have as yet to find one 
that favors for target work the double ac- 
tion. It seems that some are afraid the pro- 
posed swing-out single action revolver will 
be put on the market by some of the leading 
manufacturers, and are throwing every ob- 
stacle possible in the way. 

If these gentlemen are already satisfied 
with the double action (why do they object 
to our getting what we want? It sounds to 
me like the story of the dog in the manger. 
These parties seem to have nothing in mind 
but a weapon of defense. In advocating the 
single action revolver, I am not thinking of 
how many people could be killed at three 
feet in three seconds. The day for this work 
is past, in actual practice, and now only 
lives in the fertile brains of writers for 
nickel libraries, in the picturing of such char- 
acters as “Diamond Dick” or in the “blood 
and thunder” plays based upon imaginary 
scenes enacted in the wild West in the time 
past, and the double action has long since 
gone into history even for such work as 
the tenderfoot’s arm. If you want to see 
the disadvantage of the double action when 
used as a single action, cock it, pull it off 
and do not release the trigger. Cock it 
again and note the cylinder does not re- 
volve. Then try the same thing with the 
single action. The hand which revolves the 
cylinder on the single action is attached to 
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the hammer, but with the double action it 
is attached to the trigger, making it neces- 
sary to let the trigger go forward each time 
five-eighths of an inch, throwing the per- 
former’s hand out of position for the follow- 
ing shot. The release on the trigger of the 
single action is hardly noticeable. Then the 
hammer on the double action Is not properly 
shaped for rapid-fire single action manipula- 
tion. While it is true some very creditable 
records have been made with the double 
action when used as a single action, it only 
proves that the double action is a detriment 
and that the two actions in 

combined to the disadvantage 
have several of the 


one gun are 
of both. I 
latest revolvers, inclua- 
ing the S. & W. model ’95, and Colt’s .38 spe- 
cial officer’s model. Either of these 
fit and handle very well. 


guns 
And I believe, if 


converted into a single action with a few 
corrections, would suit the majority of 
shooters. However, I think the proposed 
Haines model embodies a great many good 
features and while a glance at the cut does 
not give you an exact idea of what it is to 
be, it shows the principle and general out- 
line, and for the purpose intended. I cer- 
tainly believe it would be the best selling 
target revolver ever put on the market. 

In concluding my argument I might add 
that I have read with interest articles re 
cently written for Outdoor Life by one of 
your contributors and theoretically he is cer- 
tainly a most expert revolver shot, but from 
a practical standpoint, he is sadly amiss, 
and I would certainly recommend a course of 
training based on the latter lines named. 


A. H. HARDY. 


A FEW ANSWERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July issue 
of Outdoor Life I note the article, “New 
Shells Suggested,” in whichtheauthor dif- 
fers from me somewhat regarding the pro- 
posed new .35 high-power cartridge for the 
’92 model Winchester. He seems to think 
that by “necking” down a .38-40 shell to .35 
caliber there would not be powder space 
sufficient to develop over 1,700 feet per sec- 


ond velocity. This shell, that I proposed, 


would have the same dimensions exactly as 
the .38-40 up to the neck, and from there 
be “necked down” to .35. 


This shell would 
-hold nearly if not quite as much powder as 
a .38-40 or .44-40, and by using a bullet of 
from 160 to 180 grains a velocity, I believe, 
could be developed of at 1,900 
per second. 


least feet 

To rifie barrels with a quicker twist ex- 
pressly adapted to the .38-40 high-velocity 
cartridge would, it seems to me, be a mis- 
when the regular black powder 
load was used in them the results would un- 
doubtedly be unsatisfactory. Then, too, I 
believe the short, stubby bullet used in the 
.88-40 could not be made to show as accu- 
rate targets as could the proposed new high- 
power .35, which would have a bullet some- 
what longer in proportion to its diameter, 
which would seem to be an improvement. 

I have never used any of these high-ve- 
locity cartridges in the black powder rifles, 


a) — 
take, as 


as I have always feared to do so for fear of 
wearing the rifling; but I have been reliably 
informed that the .38-40 high-velocity is not 
nearly so accurate at the longer ranges as 
the regular black powder cartridges used 
in the same gun. I also received a letter 
from one of the largest cartridge manufac- 
turing concerns, stating that these high-ve- 
locity cartridges were not as accurate at 
any range as the regular black powder loads. 

The two cartridges proposed by your 
contributor would no doubt be welcomed by 
a certain class of shooters, but it seems to 
me that it would be next to impossible to 
induce any rifle concern to manufacture a 
repeating rifle to handle them. There is 
not a repeating rifle system now made that 
would, and the only arms they could be 
adapted to would be single-shot rifles, and 
for these arms they no doubt would be ex- 
cellent. The cartridge I proposed would be 
adapted to a repeating rifle system that had 
never been surpassed, and as I have 
pointed out before, when supplied with a 
nickel steel barrel properly bored and rifled, 
and an arm would be furnished the shooters 
at small expense to the makers. One 
strong point in favor of the new cartridge 
would be the fact that it could be had 
cheaper than any strictly high-power cart- 
ridge now made, and I believe it would in a 
short time become one of the most popular 
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cartridges for hunting purposes ever devel- 
oped. The reader should, however, bear 
in mind that I have not as yet declared my- 
self infallible, and, therefore, am perfectly 
willing to admit that there is a possibility 
of my being mistaken; not only in this but 
also in many other respects. 

I note the articles of Mr. T. E. Stark 
and Mr. E. F. Gordon regarding penetration 
of different cartridges in soft pine wood. I 
think they will find that the full metal 
patched bullets of the .30-30, .32 Special and 
.25-35 will give a penetration averaging 
about the same as given in the Winchester 
tables, but when these same bullets are 
fired into hard wood the penetration often 
varies, and this is due to the fact that these 
bullets, having soft copper patches, often 
upset on impact and frequently show little 
if any better penetration than the _ soft- 
points. The .303 Savage bullet as loaded 
by the Savage company, seems to be com- 
posed of a harder alloy, and I have always 
found that it was deformed but very little 
if any when fired into timber that would 
mushroom a .25-35 or .30-30. It would seem 
to be entirely unnecessary to say that the 
bullet that retains its original shape will be 
driven the deepest. 

The reason that different tables vary as 
given by the different companies is that all 
do not load certain shells with the same 


charges. Then again, some figures are re- 
tained in certain catalogues that were reli- 
able years ago, but, the loading having been 
changed since, the results are different. En- 
ergy of .25-35 Winchester at fifty feet (Win- 
chester catalogue) 985 foot-pounds. 

To the correspondent asking for in- 
formation concerning the Remington-Lee, 
will say that I have never owned one of 
those rifles, but I believe if he should get 
one of these in 6 m/m caliber (and likes a 
bolt-action box-magazine gun) that he will 
be well satisfied. 

Another correspondent, after dwelling on 
the merits (?) of a certain rifle, says: 
“After reading the articles of Bros. Haines 
and Whelen on the deficiencies of a cer- 
tain make of rifle using the same excellent 
eartridges as the ——-—, I wonder why 
they do not try a rifle which is free from 
all faults mentioned?” Now, I cannot speak 
for Liectenant Whelen, nor have I any in- 
tention of criticizing the favorite rifle of 
your correspondent so far as accuracy is 
concerned, for, from my experience with 
some fifteen of these rifles I have found that 
to be all that could be desired; nor will I 
write of the mechanical features of these 
arms, for if I did, this article would be con- 
signed to the waste basket. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A DOUBLE-ACTION AS A SINGLE-ACTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Seeing the advan- 
tages of a single-action swing-out-cylinder 
revolver as outlined by Mr. Haines and oth- 
ers,I wrote to Smith & Wesson, offering to 
purchase one of same as soon as made, and 
quote a part of their letter to me, as fol- 
lows: 

“We have your letter of the 29th ult., 
and note your remarks in regard to special 
model of revolver as recommended by Mr. 
Ashley A. Haines and others. 

“This matter has been brought to our at- 
tention, many times, and we have given it 
some consideration; but we are at a loss to 
know why, when we can furnish a double- 
action revolver with a lock mechanism that 
will give a perfect single-action, the neces- 
sity for a special single-action arm exists. 
The lock work of our Military model re- 


volver is so carefully constructed and so 
perfect in its workings that when used as a 
single-action it is equally as good as any 
single-action that could ever be produced. 

“We do not see why it is a great disad- 
vantage to have both actions and what ob- 
jection there can possibly be to the double- 
action feature, as it interferes in no way, 
that we can see, with the use of the arm as 
a single-action.” 

Since they wrote me the above I have 
owned two of their Military model 1905 
guns. The first I soon sold, as it had plain 
sights and I could not adjust it easily for 
my way of shooting, which placed bullets 
about three inches to the left at sixty feet, 
due more to my way of holding or sighting 
than tg fault of guns, as all revolvers shoot 
that way for me until resighted. 
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I purchased a new revolver (model 1905 
No. 59875) which failed in the double-action 
lock work, used always as single-action, in 
the following manner: 

A small moving sear, hinged in the fore 
part of the hammer, which, by trigger press- 
ing against it cocks the hammer when gun 
is used double-action, got loose in the hinge, 
allowing a small amount of play, so that at 
the lower end of the sear it moved too far 
ahead, possibly 1-50 of an inch, and fre- 
quently caught on the trigger, causing a 
bad jump of the gun at discharge and often 
completely destroyed the hammer-blow and 
the gun failed to discharge. 

After frequent miss-fires I removed side 
plate and filed a trifle off this moving sear, 
which corrected it for several days until a 
trifle more wear brought the sear far 
enough ahead to catch on the trigger again, 
and as the old trouble of 


came up I removed 


miss-fires again 
entirely moving 
sear, which I never used, no more 


this 
and have 
miss-fires. 


This trouble came up in about thirty 
days from purchase, about 1,500 shots hav- 
ing been fired, which shows the lock work 
to have been very faulty in the double-ac- 
tion parts. 

I believe this very gun the most perfect 
double-action revolver made, in workman- 
ship, balance and general outline, and as for 
perfect double-action mechanism, I have yet 
to find one. 

None of the _ single-actions that I have 
used have broken or failed. 

I can see in the Haines model the most 
desirable features in a revolver and 
soon to see them on the market. 

My favorite pistol for target and small 
game is an eight-inch .22 S. & W. single- 
shot. Flying objects and moving targets 
can soon be overcome by practicing a little 
with one, as the balance is much like a 
I can shoot mine up to 150 feet 


hope 


larger gun. 

straighter than any revolver I ever owned, 

and with little expense for much practice. 
L. A. OTTAWAY. 


MR. HAWS ON THE SMALL-BORE., 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If space will per- 
mit, I would like 
gard to the 


to say a few words in re- 
caliber estion. I see that 
some of the large caliber boys have taken 
it that the contributor has 
come into the discussion only to keep them 
from getting what they want I 
to such that I had another 
namely, to try 


small caliber 
will say 
obiect 
and get the 


in view, 
sportsmen to 
was the right 
for I have been trying for about 
vears to get the Winchester 
caliber gun for 
practically the 
used during this 
much 
than any 


see that the small caliber 
principle, 
seventeen 
company to make a smal! 
and produced 
same argument that I have 


discussion. I 


big game 
believe it was as 
through my argument, if not more 
one else’s argument, 
company put the 
market. 


that the Winchester 
.30-40 sporting rifle on the 
In the beginning, while they said 
that my theory seemed to them to be cor- 
rect, they told me that al! scientists were 
against me; yet I kept hammering away and 
at last had the satisfaction of receiving a 
letter from them that they had decided to 
manufacture the gun. 


I will have to say a few more words to 


Mr. Figgins as to the heavy fat stopping or 
causing a bullet to not penetrate. I have 
noticed that the heavy fat in a bear would 
flatten, mushroom and lodge the ball of the 
old muzzle-loader before it reached the vi- 
tal parts, if the gun had good twist of 
rifling; while the same gun would throw a 
bullet through the thigh and into the body 
of much greater thickness than the fat; and 
have heard others speak of the same thing 
But I did not make the statement to prove 
that the .30-30 failed to penetrate, as I do 
not swallow the story; I think there is some 
mistake. 

When I said I had no use for the .30-30 
I was speaking of the .30-30 160-grain bul- 
let, velocity 1,800 feet per second, not 
knowing at the time that the gun had been 
changed to 170-grain bullet and 1,950 feet 
per second velocity. Yet Mr. Figgins makes 
a great mistake by saying that there is but 
a slight difference. The velocity is the 
same from the muzzle, but the .30-40 bullet 
is 50 grains the heavier, giving about one- 
fourth greater striking energy at muzzle; 
the .30-30 being so much lighter, loses its 
velocity much faster, also its striking en- 
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ergy in proportion. Not having a table 
showing the velocity of the .30-30, I will 
give the velocity and striking energy of 
the .45-90 Winchester, as I have that table: 
.45-90, muzzle velocity, 1,544 feet; at 200 
yards, 1,055 feet; striking energy at muz- 
zle, 1,595 foot-pounds; at 200 yards, 761 
foot pounds. (Compiled by Lieut. Col. Bur- 
gess, Fort St. George, Madras, India.) So 
we see how fast light bullets lose their ve- 
locity and striking energy. 

Mr. Figgins does not seem to understand 
why I quote the “Art of Taxidermy.” It 
was because I find a plain contradiction be- 
tween his statement and the “Art of Taxi- 
dermy.” Mr. Figgins tries to make it ap- 
pear that the soft-nose lead ball spoken of 
was the modern high-power, soft-nose bul- 
let, but I quoted the “Art of Taxidermy” 
word for word. I will now call attention to 
the fact that the “Art of Taxidermy was 
copyrighted in 1898; the data that Mr. Row- 
ley gives had to be received before 1898, 
and we see such was or must have been 
given before the soft-nose was put on the 
market. Besides, Mr. Rowley says the Win- 
chester smokeless cartridge, fitted with cop- 


REPLYING TO 


In reply to the query of Mr. N. R. Lip- 
pincott in the July Outdoor Life, I will say 
that the Remington revolver mentioned is 
rather a scarce article at the present time. 
Some years ago there was a considerable 
number of them remodeled and sold by 
some of the larger dealers in the East. I 
procured two of them and still own one of 
these old guns. They were originally .36 


MR. LIPPINCOTT. 
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per-jacket ball, gave perfect results. There 
was not any smokeless large caliber at that 
time; and Mr. Figgins says positively that 
neither the hard-point nor soft-nose would 
do the work; yet he says he agrees with 
me that Mr. Rowley was not mistaken. Mr. 
Figgins now states that the small caliber 
full-mantled bullet usually drills a clean 
hole in comparatively soft bone. I can say 
that our big game of the Rockies have no 
such soft bone. These very bullets smash 
up bone to.a much greater extent than any 
black powder gun made. I have never seen 
a hole made in a green bone, nor have I 
ever seen any one that says he has, al- 
though we have all read of such theory, but 
a practical test proves the contrary. Again 
many of the large bore advocates say that 
the small caliber high-power gun never 
bleeds an animal. My experience is that the 
small caliber high-power with heavy twist 
bleeds the animal the most, because the bul- 
let cuts a clean hole, while the large bore 
with but little twist squeezes its way 
through and the flesh closes the hole to a 
great extent, and stops the free flow of 
blood. WM. HAWS. 


caliber and have been rebored to take the 
.38 Colt cartridge either long or short. This 
revolver is a powerful shooter and very ac- 
curate, and long range. The loading rod 
is left on the barrel to hold the cylinder pin. 
They also have a rod ejector. These re- 
volvers should be procured for about $6 
each. F. M. BARBER. 


GRAND PRIX OF AMERICA—$3000 THREE DAYS. 


The Interstate Western Handicap Tour- 
nament will be held in Denver, Colorado, 
August 21st to 23d, 1906. This promises to 
be the grandest tournament ever held in 
the United States. The prizes consist of 
$3,000 cash added, $1,000 of this amount 
being set aside to reimburse the amateurs 
who fail tu shoot their entrance money back 
(less cost of targets). ‘this reserve fund 
will be increased by charging every ama- 
teur $1 per day extra, which, upon a basis 
of 300 entries, would give a total reserve 
fund of $1,900. If there should be a sur- 


plus after the reimbursement to losing am- 
ateurs, it will be divided equally among 
high-gun amateurs at $10 per man. There 
has never been a more equitable plan in- 
troduced in the West. You can come to 
Denver and have a good time, shoot in all 
amateur events, consisting of 400 targets, 
for three days, and if in good shooting form 
can shoot in the big handicap events. 

If you are in form you have a chance to 
make a handsome winning; if out of form, 
your host has made provision to protect 
your Toss in the creation of the reserve 
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fund. Every sportsman 
shooting should add his 
event. 


who loves trap 
presence to this 
It is the outgrowth of western loy- 
alty and progressiveness under the leader- 
ship of Ambrose E. McKenzie, Denver, who 
has made an:interstate (if not national) 
reputation as a man who does things and 
does them right. His successful agitation 
for reform before the Interstate association 
in his endeavor to secure the Grand Ameri- 
can brought about a complete change inthe 
policy of the association, establishing four 
subsidiary three of which are 
equally as attractive as the main event, the 
Denver tournament 


events, 


being the most 
tive ever offered the sportsmen 
any other country. 

Five ago Mr. McKenzie was 
elected president of the Denver Trap Club. 
That year he established the Grand West- 
ern Handicap, which has been perpetuated 
annually ever since. In his acceptance of 
the presidency, he said: “Denver is the 
greatest convention city in the United 
States and it is not unreasonable to expect 
that we should have the honor of entertain- 
ing the largest aggregation of expert trap 
shots ever assembled in competition within 
the next few years, and I shall do every- 
thing in my power to bring America’s larg- 
est trap shooting tournament to our beauti- 
ful city.” He failed to secure the Grand 
American after petitioning for three years, 


attrac- 
of this or 


years 


LIFE 


and personally apeared 
state committee in 
last December, losing recognition in 
the most interesting contest ever re- 
corded in the proceedings of the as- 
sociation. This, however, was only the be- 
ginning of the plan which developed the 
“Grand Prix of America,” which will be 
supervised by the most efficient staff of 
tournamentmanagers ever known tothe trap 
shooting fraternity under the direction of 
Mr. Elmer E. Shauer, secretary, manager of 
the Interstate Association. 

Remember, this is “a fair field and no 
favorites,” the plan incorporated protect- 
ing absolutely all classes of contestants re- 
gardless of their relative abilities. There is 
no game of sports in which there are as 
many “in-and-outers” as that of trap shoot- 
ing. The whirlwind of to-day may appear 
as a rank amateur to-morrow. It is this 
uncertainty of performance that develops 
the “dark horse” winners, and it is this pic- 
ture that makes the sport so intensely in- 
teresting. 

Denver extends 


before the _ inter- 
New York City 


a cordial invitation to 
sportsmen from everywhere. It’s all yours, 
“$3,000 for three days.” 

A new feature of this shoot and one 
never before seen in the West at a similar 
tournament, will be a squad of young lady 
shooters organized by Mrs. Nellie Bennett. 
There will be a prize for every one of them. 


MR. WERTMAN ANSWERS SOME CORRESPONDENTS. 


fditor Outdoor Life: 

In the May issue of Outdoor Life Mr. De 
Angelis desires affidavits and a great many 
of them regarding revolver records, “five 
shots in three-quarters of a second all in 
a ten-inch circle.” I cannot furnish the affi- 
davits, but will respectfully refer him to an 
article in Shooting and Fishing under date 
of May 3rd, “Revolver Shooting at Home 
and Abroad,” by Lieut. R. H. Sayre: 

“In rarid fire matches, sometimes con- 
testants use what is called double action, 
which consists in cocking the piece by 
pressing on the trigger instead of cocking 
with the thumb, which is 
single action. Double 
more rapid but a 
tice is 


known as 
action is much 
good deal of prac- 
necessary to develop accuracy. 


In spite of this, 
score at 
manner at 


however, the highest 
rapid fire was made in this 

Sea Girt in 1903, and this 
mode of shooting promises to become more 
popular in the future.” 

“A good many years ago it was a favor- 
ite sport in Conlin’s gallery where a figure 
of a man was roughly marked in chalk on 
the background of the twelve-yard range, 
and the prize was awarded to the one who 
could discharge the five shots in the short- 
est possible time. The speed that was at- 
tained seems incredible to those that have 
not tried it. Two men succeeded in firing 
five shots in three-quarters of a second and 
a half dozen could do it in one second.” 

My quotation in the April number was 
taken from “New York World Records,” and 
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I believe they were the same mentioned in 
the above. Where would your single action 
gun be for defense at close yuarters? 

Mr. De Angelis in the May number 
writes: “Many weil authenticated perform- 
ances wiih single action arms have been 
cited or referred to but not one with the 
double action.” The above is one. The rapid 
fire match at Sea Girt in 1903 was one with 
a double action revolver, using it as such. 
This match called for five strings of five 
shots each at twenty-five, fifty and seventy- 
five yards. Again he writes: “The double- 
action pull has not been improved on in the 
last thirty years.” Granted; but the single- 
action pull of that double action has been 
improved, and that only in the last six 
years. In 1899 I ordered a Russian model 
target revolver from the Smith & Wesson 
Company and was advised by them to pur- 
chase their new model Police and Military 
revolver and was assured I could get as 
smooth and sensitive a pull for single ac- 
tion target work as could be got in the 
finest target revolvers. Previous to that 
time it was impossible to get a sensitive 
pull and positively dangerous to lighten it 
to two and one-half pounds. So again inthe 
Smith & Wesson and Colt’s double action 
we have a revolver for defensive purposes 
at close quarters (this means up to twenty 
yards) that is not and never will be equaled 
by any single action, and for fine work at 
target or accuracy if you please cannot be 
beat by any single action and again the 
Haines model not excepted. 

What Mr. Lowdermilk says of the pocket 
revolver in the June issue is also applicable 
to the .388 Smith & Wesson Military and 
Colt’s .388 Army. 

But how about fine work target shooting 
or hunting, taking a long shot at an adver- 
sary, say fifty to one hundred yards? Mr. 
Editor, I enclose you copy of a target which 
you can publish if you desire. This target 
was made indoors, full fifty yards, with a 
Colt’s .38 caliber Military revolver issued 
by the government, service sights, Frank- 
fort ammunition, Standard American target, 
shot by Capt. Will Scofield of Troop A., O. 
N.G., Cleveland, score 99 out of possible 
100. Two and one-half inches will touch 
nine shots. I believe this to be the best 
target ever shot with a military revolver 
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and service sights. Does this not prove that 
the hang, the fit, the balance and the action 


was faultless—and to think it was double 
action? 


I was indeed pleased to read Mr. Kane’s 
article in the June number, and truly thank 
him for his honest desire to win me over 
to his way of thinking. He tells us about 
the wonderful shooting by Mr. Hickok in 
the 70s, about the hits; were there any 
misses? In February, 1867, Harper’s Mag- 
azine published an article by an east- 
ern reporter who personally interviewed 
Mr. Hickok, and mentions his shoot- 
ing as follows: “I would like to see 
you shoot.” “Would yer?” replied the 
scout, drawing his revolver and approach- 
ing the window. He pointed to a letter “O” 
in a sign board which was fixed to the stone 
wall of a building on the other side of the 
way: “That sign is more than fifty yards 
away; I will put these six balls into the in- 
side of that circle, which isn’t bigger than 
a man’s heart.” “In an off-hand way and 
without sighting the pistol with his eye he 
discharged the six shots of his revolver and 
I afterward saw that all the bullets had en- 
tered the circle.” 

The reporter had no doubt a very lim- 
ited knowledge of small arms and their cap- 
abilities, and so he was not accurate in his 
statements. “The distance was over fifty 
yards” but not measured by him. “It was 
across the way.” I assume he meant across 
the highway or street. Very few streets are 
one hundred and fifty feet wide. “The ‘O’ 
was the size of a man’s heart.” It was an 
“O” in a sign; now, it would be reasonable 
to suppose it was eight or ten inches in di- 
ameter. “He shot without sighting.” Im- 
possible to do good work in that way. He 
sighted, and carefully, but quickly. There 
are hundreds of amateurs can do as well. 
And again in Mr. Hickok’s story of the Mc- 
Kandlas fight, same article, “I never aimed 
more deliberately in my life’’—yet this was 
within the inclosure of a room. 

In November, 1904, Outing has an article 
by Mr. Arthur Chapman, “The Men Who 
Tamed the Cow Towns,” page 136: “Wild 
Bill added to his armament a sawed-off shot- 
gun; he did not let this weapon out of his 
grasp day or night while he continued in 
Abilene; Kansas, for Wild Bill was not only 
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brave but was more cautious than the av- 
erage.” Query: Why did he burden himself 
with a sawed-off shotgun when he could with 
his revolvers perforate a 
while 


tin three times 
in the air or could 
bounding continually. He 
with his shotgun. 

Mr. Kane regarding the Captain Wallace 
affair takes exceptions to my words “sup 
posed to have killed.” Gould, in “Modern 
American Pistols and Revolvers,” writes of 
the Captain Wallace episode: 
had a six-chambered 


keep a can re- 


couldn’t do this 


“The captain 
in his hand 
empty and it is therefore presumed that be- 
fore he was overpowered,” etc. 


revolver 


So I hope 
he will excuse my supposition for Gould’s 
presumption. 

In the article by Mr. Lowdermilk de- 
scribing the Smith & Wesson Russian model 
he places the weigh: at 47 
64¢-inch barrel, 
The weight is not mors 


ounces. Mine, 


with weighs 29% ounces. 


than the single ac- 
tion Army Colt, as given by the Colts, 4%- 


inch barrel, 37 ounces. The illustrations 


showing the proper manner of holding a re- 
Note the 


volver is amusing. cut of double 


action Smith & Wesson Military. 


One’s at- 
tention is specially called to open space be- 
tween the frame in rear of guard and third 
finger. 


I have noted a good 


holding the revolver 


many expert 
mentioned and 
have never seen one holding it in this man- 


shots 


ner. 


I would respectfully refer readers to 
“Guns, Ammunition and Tackle,” by A. W. 
Mooney, page 321. In an article by Mr. Him- 
melwright illustrating correct manner of 
action Smith & Wesson .38 
Military no such space appears. Also 


note the 


holding a double 
caliber 
positions of various experts such 
as Winans, Axtell, 


Anderton, Richmond, 


Partridge, Sayre. Theirs is the correct po- 


sition. They do not hold revolvers as illus- 
trated in the articles by Messrs. Kane and 
Lowdermilk. 

Mr. I did not enter this discus- 
sion for the purpose of throwing cold water 
on their honest desire for a single action 
revolver on ancient lines. 


Editor, 


I hope they can 
persuade the manufacturers to build it, but 
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when they criticize the preferred arm of 
hundreds of experts they should produce the 
goods in the shape of results. Why don’t 
they produce their targets or authenticated 
records—not mere words? 

I hear some say: “I can’t do good work 
at a target, but I can hit objects of my 
own choosing at unknown distances.” Non- 
sense! No living man can do better work 
at objects of his own choosing than he can 
do at a target. It is only a flippant excuse 
for lack of skill. A target is always at a 
measured distance and one has usually un- 
limited time to aim. 

To my mind the shooting of Wild Bill at 
the letter “O” was more praiseworthy than 
hitting a tin can thrown in the air or mak- 
ing it bound from the ground at a few paces 
distance. 

If any of the readers of this article 
again come in contact with men who hit 
coins, pencils, blocks of wood, etc., thrown 
in the air, just throw the objects across 
their line of fire and note how many they 
hit. It is comparatively easy to hit an ap- 
ple placed at ten or twenty feet distant; 
place it at so many yards and it becomes 
more difficult; double the distance and one 
has to shoot some to hit it. This applies 
to rifle as well as revolver. I trust that 
readers of my articles will not misconstrue 
my meanings. 

I do not expect an owner of a modern 
double action revolver to use it for all 
kinds of shooting just because it is double 
action. I claim for hang, fit, balance, weight 
and accuracy it can’t be beat and equals any 
single action gun known, or proposed, and 
it has this further advantage for defensive 
purposes at close quarters, within the en- 
closure of a room or with a hold-up, that will 
never be equaled by any single action. 

The purchaser of a _ revolver may at 
some time be called upon to use his gun 
for defense; so my advice is to purchase a 
modern double action and learn to use it. 
First, single action at twenty-five to fifty 
yards, and when you can place ten shots in 
the regulation bullseye at these distances 
with unlimited time to aim, then try firing 
six shots in ten seconds. When you can do 
it in ten seconds start in on your double- 
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action work at ten yards on an eight-inch 
bullseye. You will soon be able to place 
all the shots on the inside in a few seconds’ 
time. Then increase the distance to twenty 
yards. When you are apvle to bunch your 


shots in an eight-inch circle at twenty 
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yards in a few seconds, if ever you are 
placed in position to defend yourself, nine- 
ty-nine times out of a hundred you will need 
the second shot. If the other fellows are 
armed with a single action you will be mas- 


ter of the situation. J. E. WERTMAN. 


Copy of target made by Capt. Will Schofield of Cleveland, O., with Colt’s .38-cal. Military 


revolver, 50 yds. 


Score, 99. 
Revolver Club. 


WANTS A HAINES MODEL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I hope that Mr. 
Haines will succeed in getting the new 
model gun placed on the market, the .45 
single-action having held its own, and more, 
against each and all other kinds, and invari- 
ably selected by all practical gun-men, es- 
pecially in the West, which is due in all 
probability to the fact that it is the best 
(built-for-business arm) ever put up to throw 
lead at the right time and place, as even 
the make-up and design seems to appeal to 
the eye better than so many of various 
other kinds made for the same purpose, and 
(it has a hammer that goes back to the 
kitchen after the fire) which also is made to 


Witnessed by fifteen 


members of the Cleveland Rifle and 


give proper leverage for quick work, and 
the sweep and throw seems as perfect as 
could be made, as has been so often said, 
and there seems to be nothing that will or 
could be any better than the Haines Mode! 
on this old single-action style frame. | 
wish to get one of the new model guns as 
soon as they appear on the market. 
W. J. LESTER 








SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT. 

The chief 

obtain 
form 

out its 


concern of every camper is to 
substantial nourishment in 
No camp or cabin is complete with- 
supply of Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk ané Peerless Evaporated Cream. They 
have no equal for coffee, fruits and cereals 
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compact 
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rations of whi 
are one yne, are full-page 
rductions of t rigina photograph 
by Mrs. He iw, and are pronoun 
were 
sientifiie ef! 
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ts superb char 


his pen deri 
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of histori nin “Rich 
ACarvel ‘The Crisis’ 
“The Crossing more modern 
is constantly 

its scenes pictur 
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from pen 


in which 
Its action 
and its 
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istrated 


been freely ill 
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TWO HUNDRED FIFTY THOUSANDTH. 


The following account of a fete at the 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre, Liege 
is translated from a Liege daily of May 22nd 
being in honor of Mr. J. M 
ing of Ogden, Utah, the inventor of the 
Browning automatic pistol and of the mech 
anism of many other well known guns: 

Monday evening there was given a ban 
quet at the Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de 
Guerre which will long remain in the mem- 
ory of the participants. The purpose of the 
John M. Browning, the 
inventor of the automatic pistol which bears 
his name and which to-day is manufactured 
on so large a scale that it annually returns 
working population three millions in 


t! occasion 


Brow! 


occasion was to honor 


to our 
wages 

It is said that each step toward the per- 
fection of arms of war is a step toward dis- 
armament, and, if this is surely the 
Browning pistol is deserving of our warmest 
thanks The output has reached the 


true, 


lately 
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250,000, and this achiey 


occasion to honor the 


surrounded by M 
Graeves, assi 
Russi 
Stomma, Yourioff, Tschedysiz 
captain, de Kharitonoff, toget} 
hiefs of departments of the {f 
itifully dec 
and with 


flags dr 


director general; 


Boell, inspector; the 


hall was bea 
naims 


Belgian 


tries and 
in and 
to custom the 
M. Freng)y 
e merits of the Browning a1 
become the standard: and inim 
pistols. He 
inve! 


toasts beg 


dwelt enthusia 


automatic 


onti 


ng the tive genius of Mr 


who since 1879 has taken o 


one hundred patents on fire 


John M. Browning. 


Among his other famous productions is the 
gun which enabled the Americans 
to win the independence of Cuba. 

Mr. Browning responded in French, and 
assured his hearers that this date, May 2ist, 
would remain ineffaceable among his most 
pleasant memories. 

M. Frenay arose again and thanked Mr 
Browning and presented him with the two 


machine 


9 
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hundred fifty thousandth pistol. IN THE WOODS. 
M. Graeve added a few graceful words to 7 ener or ti ee 
ne campe oO 1e nh iter ote! 
the compliments already exchanged, and was 
a 4 with an emergency when the preservat 
followed in turn by Colonel de Stomma who ie She cents Risen wii Se 
nis = a aep ( 0 ie ossession 
spoke of the great success with which the ee : : F P 
. quick, reliable and accurate pocket 
pistol had met in Russia. It 
The banquet terminated in the midst of 


w ¢ 
W 


may be a wild cat, a rattlesnake 
' haps a savage dog that is encounterée 
the greatest enthusiasm and the warmest : - 
aAS = , iny case the possessor otf an H. & R 
ordiality. ’ ’ , 

less revolver, is equipped 


ROGERS WINS GRAND AMERICAN chased, HA RETaU ana “ecehart 
HANDICAP, rried May be fired instar 


trigger, yet at t} 





Two hundred and sixty-eight of the best 
hots in the country took part in the Grand 
American Handicap Tournament held in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, June 19-22 The great : ‘65 


event of the week was the Grand Americar 
o> ( ip weapon because it is 


ly safe, since there 
an be fired ex¢ 
It is sold at 


the reach of everybody, 


Handicap, which was won by Mr. F 
Rogers, of St. Louis, who broke $4 out of 100 
targets from the seventeen-yard mark in 

gale of wind, shooting Winchester factory 
yaaded shells In each of the other threes 
vents Winchester foctory loaded shells o 
Winchester repeating shotguns landed 


iterials Every revolve 
factory, and is 
part of an inch 
fi iws See tl e aaver 
‘rington & Richardson Atms 
nother part of this iss 


pl ice 


— FOURTH OF JULY SHOOT AT PUEBLO, 
ALBANY ANNEX OPENED. COLORADO. 


The splendid new annex of the Albany 
hotel, Denver, was opened July list, and this Kingsle 
popular hostelry is now one of the largest Nowne 
and finest equipped in the West. The annex ohn T. West 
is five stories in height and adds 150 rooms J. M. Kilfin 
to the hotel The Albany under the man- Lee Graham 
agement of Messrs. Maher and Dutton has Pete Hughes 
proved a notable success 3. W. Rexer 
—— - - H. Z. Price.. net 
COLORADO STATE RIFLE ASSOCIATION. ‘eorge E. Reyn 
) eres 
The first annual rifle competition for the risen ian. 
Colorado State Rifle Association will be held «q 1, 
at the state rifle range near Golden on J. Le Grav.. 
August 2nd and 3rd. The program com- W. Thee 
prises nine competitions including the “Affil F. E. Miller 
iated Medal Competition,” open to all mem- D. W. Klein 
bers of the Colorado State Rifle Association, Raymond Kill 
“any miltiary rfle or carbine, any ammuni - w Smith 
tion, two sighting shots, five record shots 
each, at 200 yards off-hand, 300 yards knee!) 
ing or sitting, 500 yards prone, U. S. Army 
regulation targets ‘A’ and ‘B.” Entry fee 
25 cents No re-entry. Prize medal offered 
by the National Rifle Association to affiliated 
organizations. : 165 
The Colorado State Rifle Association is lt f 162 
classed as a government rifle club and will 
receive the benefits offered by the govern- 5 } § f 5 5—156 
ment. The last Congress appropriated $1,- 6 if 7 154 
000,000 annually for ine maintenance of ar- 3 i d 148 
mories and ranges, to be apportioned to the : 5 f : § 143 
various states according to the strength of ‘ ‘ é H 2—134 
their militia. This association is one of many i $5 
similar ones in various states which will send Da. .< 64 
a team to Sea Girt this year, the expense ) > : oe (ee 84 
being borne by the government, , ae. ot Se 38 
Persons desiring full information about : : ‘ 9— ll 
the local association may be gratified by ad- e< “enn, reco 29 
dressing Col. C. A. Kelley, secretary, State : F Aiea o : 
House, Denver, Colorado RAY C. KINGSLEY, Secretary 


Kingsley 
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THE MARLIN BABY FEATHERWEIGHT. 


The Marlin Firearms Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, write regarding their 
new Model No. 18, Baby Featherweight rifle: 
“Our three-pound ten ounce repeater, the 
Mogel No. 18 Baby Featherweight, has taken 
hold to a surprising degree; since its advent 
six months ago we have at no time caught 
up with orders for this little rifle. Many 
calls have come to us from trappers, campers, 
cyclists, canoeists and others for this .22 


fitted with sling, and we are pleased to an- 





nounce that we can, at a slight additiona 
charge, now furnish the Model No. 18 fitted 
with swivels and sling strap, as shown by cut 
mailed to you to-day. Another feature of in- 
terest to your readers is the fact that, if the 
rifle is loaded with the short cartridges an: 
a long-range shot is presented, the shoote 
can, with the action open, remove the shor: 
cartridge from the carrier and insert a long 
rifle cartridge directly into the chamber. IH: 
can then do accurate and effective work a’ 
ranges up to 200 yards.” 








STEVENS’ NO. 325 SHOTGUN. 


The accompanying illustration represents 
the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company’s new 
No.-325 double barrel hammerless shotgun, 
their latest production in the shotgun line 
and now ready for delivery The action is 
of the Anson & Deeley type, with the Stevens 
check-hook, relieving the forearm of all 
strain and which proved so popular last year 
The barrels are of especially prepared high 
pressure steel choke-bored for nitro powder; 





W. T. HORNADAY, DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 


rhe Western University of Pennsylvania 
of Pittsburg, has conferred the honorary de- 
gree ot! doctor of science on William 7. 
Hornaday in recognition of his work in de- 
veloping the New York Zoological Park. On 
account f a recent surgical operation Dr 
Hornaday was unable to receive the degree 
in person on Monday and he was represented 
it the college exercises by Dr. W. J. Holland 
of the Carnegie Museum Dr. Hornaday has 
for years been the director of the New York 
Zoological Society, which controls the park 





has extension matted rib with reinforced 
breech; oiled, walnut stock with pistol grip 
checked and patent snap forearm checked 
The regular length of stock is fourtee: 
inches, with two and three-quarters inc! 
drop. Can be supplied in 12-gauge, with 28 
30 and 32-inch barrels, and in 16-gauge wit! 
28 and 30-inch barrels only. Weight, seve: 
and one-fourth to eight and one-half pounds 
The list price of this gun is $20.00. 


mentioned, and is well known to the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life, who will be pleased to 
note this merited recognition of his disting- 


ulished services to science 





A REMARKABLE SCORE. 


The Savage Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y., sends 
us a reproduction of sixteen N. R. A. 25-yds 
miniature standard targets (one-inch bulls- 
eye) used by Mr. C. W. Robbins of Leicester 
England With a Savage .22-caliber target 
rifle he made 94 consecutive bullseyes in 95 
shots, scoring 474 out of a possible 475 
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Whatever 
Make of Gun 


you shoot, U. M.C. shells fit it and 
shoot perfectly init. U.M.C. Arrow 
and Nitro Club Shells are loaded 
with every standard smokeless pow- 
der and in powder and shot combi- 
nations suitable for every game bird - 
sought by sportsmen. Made by ‘Shell 
Specialists,’ U. M. C. Shells are relied 
upon by experts and endorsed by 
hunters the world over. They are 
“your kind’”’ for vacation or hunting. 


U. M. C. Shells and Cartridges shoot 
well in every make of gun. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 











The Name of “Savage” 


Cn a fire-arm is a triple guarantee of quality. jt 
means that material, workmanship anc finish are 


. all right.’ Take our “Feather weight” ac 

exampfe. It weighs only 6 pounds, and is the Mebtest prenticel large 

game repeating rifle ever made. 2 in. barrel, finely ta ad ‘tan 

made of our “Hi-Pressure”’ Steel. ; : — 
Caliber 25-35, 30-30, and 308. A hammerle 

breeching mechanism and cylindrical mag 

fectly balanced Fire Arm ever produced 


SS weapon with strongest 
azine. It is the most per. 
-Price $21.00. 


_ Our new model Savage “Take Down 
Rifle is easily taken apart and reassembled. 
which feature, however, in no way interferes 
with the strength or effeciency of the wea 
pon. Weight 7% pounds. Your dealer 
should have it. Price $20.00. Write us direct 
if your dealer can’t supply you. Send for 
catalogue To day. : 


Savage Arms Company, 


288 Turner Street - Utica, New York 








“THE SCENIC LIMITED.” 


The fast train between Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, leaves Denver every 
morning at eight o'clock via the Rio Grande 
and is made up entirely of Pullman equip 
ment—dining.car, observation car and sleep- 


ers 


A BOOK FOR THE REAL WOODS. 


The latest and best book on camping out 
in the woods, “Camp Kits and Camp Life,” 
has already gone into the second edition 
The size of the book is such that it will 
easily fit into the pocket and the information 
t the particular and specifi: 
kind that is good to have by one in the real 


contains is of 


woods 


A FINE EMERGENCY OUTFIT. 

The old and well-know sporting goods 
house of Frank A. Ellis & Son, 1645-51 Arap- 
ahoe street, Denver, is making a great suc 
cess of the “Sportsman’s Handy Kit,” as it 
as taken the fancy of the fraternity, who 


appreciate its value and convenience The 
“kit folds up compactly somewhat like a 
barbers’ razor case and may be carried in the 
pocket The kit contains 1 emery oil stone; 
1 pair 7-in. shears; 1 5-in. knife file; 1 pair 


combination pliers; 1 awl; 1 spool copper 
wire; 


4 


box harness rivets; 1 tube rubber 
cement; 1 combination tool handle contain- 
ing screwdriver, gimlet, chisel, gouge, har- 
ness awl, 4 brad awls; 1 spool black cotton; 
1 spool white cotton; 1 spool fancy silk; but- 
tons, safety pins, needles, thimble, wax, linen 
thread, flax twine: 5 yds. surgeons’ bandage; 
1 roll surgeon’s plaster; 1 sheet rubber 
patcl The price of the “Handy Kit” is $3.50 
but the chances are it would be worth much 
more to a party in camp 


A HANDY FISHING PLACE. 


Editor Outdoor Life It is all very wen 
to discourse on the charms of getting plenty 
of bodily exercise in connection with catch- 
ing trout in mountain streams, etc., but, so 
far as I know, there is no objection to catch- 
ing fish in a comfortable way, quite near 
home The fishing season opened here 
(Steamboat Springs, Colo.) in fine style, and 
about a week ago a trout weighing 4 libs. 1 
0Z. was caught literally in the back yard of 
a resident of this place Soda creek runs 
through the town, just coming within the 
lines of the property in question, and it was 
from that stream that the fish was taken 
nor is it the only big fish caught at the same 
place either. Soda creek is a famous tro 
stream If that isn’t having things handy 
then I don’t know BROWN HACKLE 
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THE BOUQUET AND 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


OF 


HUNTE 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS DUE TO ITS HIGH 
CHARACTER AND THE 
REFINEMENT OF AGE 


Ande 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltmore, Md 
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PERFECT AMMUNITION 


FOR FIELD OR TRAP 


Won Championships of Kentucky, Illinois and Ohio, 
May 28 and June’. Preferred by thousands of discrimi- 
nating sportsmen. All grades—loaded with Black, semi- 
smokeless or smokeless powder—each the best of its kind. 


Peters Metallic Cartridges 


Loaded with the famous Semi-Smokeless, are the clean- 
est, most accurate, uniform and reliable on the market. 
Won Indoor Rifle Championship of the U. S. Nine 
Successive Years. 


The Peters Cartridge Company 


CINCINNATI 
New York: 98 Chambers St., T. H. Keller, Mgr. 


howtos MOUNT 
Game Heads, Birds, 
Animals, Fishes, Etc. 


Be a taxidermist. We can teach you by 
Mall to stuff specimens of birds, animals, 
fishes and reptiles; also to tan skins, make 
rugs, etc. (This is a most profitable and 
fascinating business). Easily and quickly 
learned in your own home, during your 
spare time. Adapted to Men, Women and 

oye. Standard Methods, low rates, 
satisfaction Guaranteed. If you are a 
sportsman, naturalist or nature lover, you 
























THE 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


of 


should be able to save your fine trophies. 








Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, at the Omaha tour- 
nament, March 20-22, 1906, 

was won by 


MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 
of Holsteiv,Neb., an amateur, 


who used 


“New Schultze” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


170 Broadway, - New York, N. Y. 




















Adorn your home, office or den with beau 

tiful mounted specimens. Double your in 

come by mounting for your friends. Are 
ou interested! If so,send for our beauti 
mh eataleg, andthe Taxidermy Magazine— 
both free. Ask today. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
64 Pp. St.., Omaha, Neb. 





Comfort For 


DUCK SHOOTERS 


" om Boyd’s Revolving Seat 
ged Shell Bux Combined 


No. 1, holds 300 shells, each $6.00 
No. 2, holds 209 shells, each $5.00 


:lopen] Manufactured by? 
Kennedy Bros. Arms Co 
ST. PAUL, MINN 
The oldest, largest aud best Sporting}Goods house in the Northwes 
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MARBLE’S “EXPERT” HUNTING KNIVES. 


These knives were particularly designed 
to meet the requirements of the professional] 
hunter, trapper and guide who requires a 
thin keen edge for dressing skins and furs. 


The back of blades is designed for scraping 


NOTES. 


Grand American at Indianapolis, 
1906, Walter Huff, with the Parker 
gun, won the professional championship with 
145 out of 150 

At Richmond, Va., on June 4th, Dr. B. L 
Hillsman made a remarkable 
breaking 97 out of 100, wit! 
of 89. He has recently 
shells. 

Mr. W. H. Heer won the 
nament June 16th to 17th, with a score of 
391 out of 400, the first day. He ran the 
program of 200 targets without a miss. He 
shot U. M. C. shells 


Long’s Peak Inn, Estes Park, Colorado, 
which was burned in June, has been rebuilt 
and was opened to the public on the Fourth 
of July. This inn is charmingly located at 
the foot of Long’s Peak and is conducted by 
Mr. Enos A, Mills. 

The Smith gun again 
American Handicap at 
19th to 22nd, 
Rogers, of St. 
contestants; 


At the 
June 22, 


most score, 
1 one straight run 
begun to use Peters 


Chicago Tour- 


won the 
Indianapolis, 
1906, in the 
Louis, Mo There were 268 
the score ninety-four straight 
inder the most difficult possible conditions. 


grand 
June 
of J. E. 


hands 


A dispatch from Big Piney, Wyoming, re- 
cently stated that Charles Isabel and his 
gang of elk tusk hunters were again 
slaughtering elk for .neir teeth. A posse of 
game wardens was in pursuit. Isabel was re- 
cently released from a six months’ jail sen- 
tence for killing elk for their tusks 

he J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, have issued a 
circular to the trade which states that the 
No. 80 repeating, gallery rifle promised for 
July list, will not be ready till September, the 
labor troubles in their factory, however, now 
having been overcome. 

William Corwin of Middletown, N. Y., ac- 
identally shot and killed his companion, 
Graham Miller, June 7, “while on a hunting 
trip,” say the newspapers. “Miller shot a 
bird,” etc., the dispatch. What were 
they hunting in June—song birds? There is 
no legal bird shooting in June.—Charles 
Bradford, in New York Press. 


says 


At the Michigan State Shoot, Grand Rap- 


ids, Mr. R. O. Heikes broke 412 out of 450, 
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skins while on the forms. They are made in 
five and six-inch blades—ragor ground—with 
handles of cocobola made in the same man- 
ner as the famous Marble Ideal Hunting 
Knife. Send for 56-page, new, free, catalog 
“S.” “Marble,” Gladstone, Mich. 


shooting Arrow shells in a Remington auto- 
loading shotgun. Mr. William Carson won 
the Michigan state amateur championship, 
shooting U. M. C. Nitro Club shells, while the 
expert and semi-expert championships of 
Michigan were won by Messrs. Scott and Kel 
sey, respectively, both shooting Arrows. 

Mr. Carl Hellpenstell of Rock Island, I1l., 
made a remarkable record at Davenport, Ia., 
on June 3d, scoring 73 out of a possible 75 in 
three shots on the honor target, at 200 yds 
He used a .22 rifle without telescope. His 
gave him a dinner in honor of the 
which defeated sixty other contestants 
and established a new record. 


friends 
feat, 


At the Ohio State Shoot, the highest gen- 
eral average was won by Mr. R. O. Heikes, 
shooting U. M. C. shells and a Remington 
autoloading shotgun, with a score of 490 out 
of 520 Ohio State Journal trophy won by 
Mr. Clark; Press Post trophy won by E. Wat 
kins, and Sportsman's Review trophy won 
by R. O. Heikes and his son Horace, are the 
other events of interest won by VU. M. C 
shells 


Paul Steuck, owner of the “Old Curiosity 
Hunting Shop” of Denver, at 1769 Lawrenc« 
street, wherein the members of the famou 
“Hot Air Club” do love to hold forth, has 
this year the largest assortment of fishing 
rods and fishing tackle ever before carried 
by him. Mr. Steuck is also an expert gun 
repairer, should not be forgotten by 
those who have anything wrong with their 
hunting arms. 


and 


Mr. Ed F. Haberlein, author of “The Ama 
teur Trainer,” has received the following 
from Mr. E. LL. Wheeler, of Mannsville, N. Y 

I have been very successful in training my 

dogs by your ‘force system.’ Have thre« 
dogs in training now. Broke a number in 
this way and have never had a failure I 
have broken dogs for thirty years. I con 
sider ‘force system without the whip 
the only safe way to teach a dog—they will 
learn like a child, and never be cowed.” 


your 


At Brady, Texas, June 27th, 28th and 29th 
the high amateur avenage was won by Mr 
M. E. Atchison of Giddings, with a score of 
ninety-two per cent. for three days. Mr. 


Atchinson shot the sliding handicap from 
sixteen to twenty yards, and also won the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Your Money Back 


If You are Not Satisfied. 


Send us $3.20 and we will ship you, in a plain sealed case with no 
marks to show contents, FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER PRIVATE 
STOCK RYE or BOURBON, and we will pay the express charges. Try 
it, have your friends sample it, let your doctor test it—in fact, test it any 
way you like. If you don’t find it all right and the purest and best 
whiskey you ever tasted, then ship it back to us AT OUR EXPENSE and 
your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. Isn’t that a fair offer? YOU don’t 
risk a cent, and don’t have to pay a cent if you don’t keep the goods. 
Remember that back of our offer is a company with a capital of $500,000.00 
paid in full and the proud reputation of 39 years of continued success. 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
**I have found HAYNER WHISKEY to be very pleasant and palat- 
able and possessed of qualities that commend it for the table or sick room."* 


ry! c Platt, 
United States Senator from New York. 


HAYNER WHISKEY goes straight to you from our dis- 
tillery, so that you are sure it’s pure. You get it at the dis- 
tiller’s price and save the dealers’ big profits. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mexico, Ore., Utah, 
Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express |; 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. St.Paul, Minn. Atlanta,Ga. Dayton, 0. > 
4401 Distuiery, Troy, O. ESTABLISHED, 1866. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT. 


On account of the very high express rates from 8t. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., te 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 
quart on express shipments to thewe states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, how- 
ever, you can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 


freight prepaid and the price will be $15.20 for 20 quarts. You save $4.80 by ordering 20 
quarts. 
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ising Peters factory 
representative 
won sec 
with ninety-one and 
Peters’ Ideal loads 


second general averag¢ 
loaded shells. . Mr. L. I. Wade, 
of The Peters Cartrid ~e 
ond professional average 
one-half per cent., using 

At the Nebraska Siaté June 65th 
6th and 7th, some mcst excellent records 
were made with Peter: factory loaded shells 
Mr. John Sack made e run of 105: straight 
and Captain A. H. Hardy made a run of 144 
straight. On the first day the squad, consist 
ing of Messrs. Hardy, Veach, Bray, Schroeder 
and Linderman, in the first 100 targets of the 
program broke a total of 484 out of 500, all 
using Peters shells This establishes a new 
squad record 


Company, 


Shoot, 


“Federal Protection, 
Retrospect,” by T. S. Palmer 
charge of game preservation, 


Game A Five Years’ 

assistant in 
Biological Sur 
Iture,” is a pam 
phiet reprinted from the year book of the 
department for 1905. It has many interesting 
plates and tables apropos 
deal of int 


vey, Departme: Agricu 


and gives a great 
nformation regarding 
what the government is doing for game pres 
ervation. A copy may be had by 
the Department of Agriculture 

District of Columbia 


eresting 


applying to 
Washingto 


At Louisville, Ky., on May 30th, Mr. 
folk Henderson, of 
high average 
won the 


Wool 
igton, Ky., won the 
losing ten out of 260 He also 
handicap trophy 
twenty yards, score 
and the trophy for high gun in the 
race Mr. Henderson shoots Peters 
shells, and is 


Lexir 


shooting from 
forty-nine out of fifty 
team 
Premier 
their fine 
Kentucky 
Owensboro on May 
ninety-eight out of 100 


enthusiastic over 
shooting qualities He won the 
state championship at 


24th, with a score of 


We had occ: other day 
the store of the Bostwick Gun 
Goods Co., 1537 Arapahoe 
the oldest gun store in the West, by the way 
—and were surprised to note the complete 
line which Mr. Bostwick carries of hunting 
boots, waders and every article used 
hunter, the outer and thé fisherman 
Out-of-town orders receive the personal at- 
tention of Mr.. Bostwick, and we know it will 
pay any of our western readers desiring 
such goods to correspond with this house 

At the New York State Shoot, Buffalo, N 
Y., June 12th to 15th, the Parker gun, took 
honors as follows First general average 
John Martin, with 429 out of 480; second 
general average, John E. Hendrickson, with 
425 out of 480; first day, first general aver 


ision the 


to visit 
and Sporting 
street, Denver— 


coats, 
by the 


ag John Martin, with 148 out of 160, second 
day, first general average, G. K. 
hoven and Harry D. Kirkover, 
of 150, tied; third day, 
John Martin and J. E 
out of 160 tied 


Kouwen- 
with 189 out 
first general average 
Hendrickson, with 148 


The editor has received the following 
communication from Mr. H. Wheeler Perce 
chairman of the committee on rules of the 


BR WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES | 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 
“SE The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop— 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
LIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton Be 
Mailed on receipt of price. 





GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
— Boston, Mass.. U. S.A. 





wee” ALWAYS EAS 1 weer 





Chicago Fly Casting Club: “In view of th: 
ontinually increasing interest in fly and bait 
casting tournament or contest work, it is bs 
lieved by the Chicago Fly Casting Club that 
your readers would be gratified t 
know that this club will be glad to send, fre 
of charge, to anyone interested in this de 
ightful adjunct to the sport of angling, 
copy of its constitution, rules and events, 0 
ipplication to George A. Davis, secretary and 
treasurer, 24 Sherman street, Chicago. This 
book is the result of fourteen years’ experi 
ence and careful compilation and revisio: 
It is believed these rules represent the be 
modern methods in the events enumerate 
and that the events conform as far as poss 
ble to the most largely practiced methods 
scientific angling in America. This is at 
tested to by the fact that many clubs tl 
have been organized since the Chicago clu 
(the first to organize) started, have adopte 
the constitution, rules and events verbatin 
except for necessary changes due _ to loc 
name, ete This offer is made solely to pr: 
the very enjoyable sport of tourname!: 
or contest work and a more  widespre 
knowledge of prevailing methods, and it 
sincerely hoped you will give the matter 
wide publicity as you think its importan: 
warrants.” 


many of 


mote 








